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Rbitoriat, 

REPENTANCE may be inspired by 
sincere sorrow for the error or misdeed 
from which it rises, or only by a dis- 
appointed self-love, anxious to justify it- 
self, in spite of violated trust and the 
claim to respect. There is a wide dif- 
ference between regret for an acknowl- 
edged act of ignorance or injustice, and 


the sense of inconvenience felt for the 
consequences of such action. 


F ASHIONS are often traced to strange 
Origins, and without pronouncing on 
the authenticity of the statement that 
before the time of Richard II women 
rode astride on horseback, and that the 
later introduction of the side-saddle was 
to suit the physical deformity of the 
royal consort, Anne of Austria, it is 
easy to believe, in view of the acciden- 
tal source of many other customs, that 
it might have been so. ; 


TuE Chicago Herald comes prompt- 
ly and vigorously into the fight for an 
open Sunday at the Columbian exhibi- 
tion. That the great Fair should be 
Open to the working public on its only 
day of recreation and rest, will, we 
hope, become clearly evident to all 
who have any authority or influence in 
this matter. The Herald well urges 
that the exhibition of ’93 will be an 
educational institution, the instructive 
efforts of which will be practically lost 
to thousands of people most needing 
the opportunity and mental profit of 
the same, if the old-time practice of 
Closing the doors on Sundays is con- 


§ 


tinued. Unity is glad to add its small 
voice to the demand set up by its 
stronger-lunged neighbor, for a rational 
and helpful use of Sunday at the Col- 


umbia Fair, and on all occasions. 


Lhe Independent finds no mere sys- 
tem of theism satisfactory — whether 
natural orethical. “ The devils believe 
that there is one God, and tremble, yet 
their belief is not Christian faith.” In 
short, to sum it all up, a man must be- 
lieve in future punishment as _ revealed 
by Christ, as the essential quality 
and quantity of this theism. Faith in 
God has a Christological medium and 
basis.” 


A SUBSCRIBER WRITES: “I am in- 
terested in the propagation of a rational- 
ism that is religious,” a‘ morality that 
is not only ‘tinged’ “but deep dyed 
with the religious emotions. I hope 
you will see fit to keep your publication 
as far away from denominational con- 
nection as possible. Greif an mit 
Gott, says Schiller. Neither rectitude 


| of the emotions (heart), nor depth or 


breadth of intelligence alone will ever 
make a well-rounded character. Your 
work in endeavoring to broadén and 
deepen the meanings of Life appears to 
me to bein harmony with eternal Law.” 


Rev. EpwarpD EVERETT HALE,con- 
tributes a plea for the Chatauqua system 
of study, inthe May number of the Cos- 
mopolitan. He believes the cause of 
reading there marked out will bestow 
a liberal education on the man or wo- 
man following it. “A liberal educa- 
tion,” says Mr. Hale, “is not a 
knowledge of facts. It is the prepara- 
tion for understanding the language of 
my time.” He cannot understand why 
every young man, burdened with re- 
sponsibilities, yet anxious to obtain a 
better general knowledge of history, 
literature, etc., does not at once avail 
himself of the excellent cours¢ of pri- 
vate instruction here laid out. 


THE thought of compensation, the 
desire for self justification, personal 
triumph and reward, is more closely 
bound up with oar belief in immartal- 
ity than we are aware. In t oem 
of Matthew Arnold, which we rint 
in this issue, this thought is properly 
rebuked. Eternity does indeed help us 
to understand and adjust the errors of 
time, to-morrow’s clearer vision will 
show us many things that to-day’s 
clouds of mistrust and ignorance hide 
from view; but sharp disappointment 
will come to him who looks to See this 
larger knowledge serve no wider 
purpose than the support of his own 
individual views and desires. The 
strong claims of these personal lives of 
ours are more likely to be melted and 
lost to sight in the larger life to come, 
than accentuated and emboldened. Self- 
subjugation, not self-glorification and 
indulgence, even in spiritual things, is 
the lesson of “the eternal years.” 


OnE of our subscribers, pastor of a 
Liberal Society near Chicago, writes of 
the intolerant spirit he has to contend 
with on the part of some of the orthodox 
ministers of the town, especially a Con- 
gregational brother, who is very frank 
to say, in public and private, that he 
cannot invitea Unitarian to his pulpit, 
nor enter a church of that denomina- 
tion. Yet in illustration of how the 
heart outruns the head in the matter of 
human fellowship, our correspondent 
tells us that one night when there was 
a fire in the village, the sparks from 
which started a second blaze from the 
little cupola of the Unitarian chapel, 
it was this same Congregational minis- 


ter who was first to climb the ladde:, 
put out the fire, and save the church 
he did not believe in; whose members 
will always regard him gratefully, irre- 
spective of the theological war he still 
wages againstthem. Our correspond- 
ent says truly this incident has its lesson 
for all, Liberals included; that his Con- 
gregational opponent gave better evi- 
dence of the real nature of his creed in 
the help he rendered his townsmen in 
an emergency than in his pulpit dis- 
courses defining Christianity. 


A FRIEND, writing his regrets that 
he was not able to attend the May 
meetings, expresses the conviction that 
the Western Conference, so much be- 
lied and condemed for its unchristian 
attitude, is doing better than any other 
organization, the true work of Jesus 
Christ. The name counts for nothing 
he says, in the work of a company of 
men like Heber Newton, Phillips 
Brooks, Myron Reed, Charles Wendte, 
W. C. Gannett and the rest, and then re- 
peats the dying words of Gainsborough, 
“ We are all going to heaven, and Van 
Dyck is of the company.” Speed the 
day when Unitarians can speak with 
equal love and sympathy of all those 
who hold some honest differences of 
opinion on the questions of creed and 
fellowship; for our faces are set in one 
direction, and sooner or later the paths 
that now divide will approach and 
coalesce into one common _ roadway, 
broad enough for all the lovers of 
truth. 


A LETTER from an inquiring Con- 
gregational brother has been lying too 
long neglected in ourdesk. He writes 
to inquire the meaning of the occasion- 
al discussion in our columns of a certain 
so-called * Issue in the West,” describ- 
ing himself as one who has for some 
time been ready to break away from 
his present theological connections and 
join the ranks of the Unitarians, not 
because he believes entirely as they do, 
but because in that fellowship he had 
supposed he should be left wholly free 
to follow own conscience and judg- 
ment in matters of religious concern 
wherever they might lead. From the 
disposition he has lately witnessed in 
some Unitarians to call hard names and 
set up denominational bars against a 
small radical company of thinkers within 
their own fellowship, he is inclined to 
modify this opinion, and in his uncertain- 
ty writes us to give him a full history 
of late events connected with our west- 
ern work. We cannot do this for var- 
ious reasons, but we call the attention of 
an inquiring—and we think justly anx- 
ious—friend, to Mr. Gannett’s Confer- 
ence sermon, published in this number, 
and to the history of the Western 
Conference, by Mrs. S. C. Ll. Jones, 
read before the Conference, and to be 
published in anearly issue. The latter 
contains an exact statement of the facts 
of the case, and Mr. Gannett’s sermon 
offers an interpretation of those facts 
that the Conference at large and Unity 
accept as entirely reasonable and just. 


JUDSON FISHER. 


One of the tender’ moments in the 
recent Conference, so filled with the 
tenderness that goes with great earnest- 
ness and religious sincerity, was when 
the Conference “ sent its love to Judson 
Fisher” with a standing vote and 
bowed head. Did the word reach him 
in time to throw a ray of light athwart 
what is supposed to be a dark river? 
We do not know. But we do know 
that he needed not the spoken or writ- 
ten message to know that the heart of 


the Western Unitarian Conference beat 
in rhythmic sympathy with his, who 
through pain and high service had come 
to the clear vision that “ goodness was 
spirituality, and devotion to the highest 
excellencies was devotion to God.” 
All we know at present writing is the 
telegraphic word that he passed beyond 
on Sunday morning and that the funeral 
is fixed for Tuesday afternoon, but we 
feel sure that there was no darkness to 
intimidate the brave spirit who for the 
last twenty years has been living in 
daily communion with death. By all 
the established canons of medical science 
this tireless worker ought to have been 
excused from service twelve or fifteen 
years ago; but inasmuch as he would 
not willingly excuse himself, he was 
allowed to remain. We are not now 
in possession of the facts necessary for 
the sketch of the life and labors of 
Judson Fisher, such as we hope to pub- 
lish in these columns, but we cannot go 
to press this week without a word of 
sympathy for the loyal wife and the 
two faithful sons, who have so tenderly 
aided him in his battle for life, so efh- 
ciently pieced out his infirmities, and 
also to speak for the many friends the 
word of appreciation and gratitude. At 
Janesville, Monroe, and Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, Alton and Sheffield, Illi- 
nois, and with the young Unity Church 
of Cincinnati, Mr. Fisher has endeared 
himself as the able thinker, the fearless 
preacher and the tender pastor. In 
each of these fields of labor the sore 
limitations of health made a short term 
of service necessary; but in each place 
he stayed long enough to leave an 
ineffaceable mark upon the life of the 
churches he served and to.identify him- 
self with the higher interests of the 
community in which he lived. Brother 
Fisher was the most quiet and retiring 
of men, but he wasa persistent mission- 
ary, wisely but profoundly interested in 
the propagation of the most rational of 
faiths. He was a diligent and pains- 
taking scholar, ever haunted with a de- 
sire to make some permanent contribu- 
tions to the literature of our thought; 
but his high standards and critical in- 
stinct made him shy of the types. His 
reply always was “ I am not ready yet; 
I should like after while to print some- 
thing,” meanwhile he labored persis- 
tently on all the lines which were 
given him to hold. During the 
several years he served as Secretary of 
the Wisconsin Unitarian Conference, 
he brought that Conference, as it seems 
to us, more nearly to the condition of a 
state fraternity, a church of the isolated, 
a church that sought and found the 
greatest number of the unrelated, and 
who sent with great confidence its 
highest words on-great themes broadcast 
through its territory, without special 
anxieties about business organi- 
zations or denominational _ results, 
than has been reached at any time by 
any other state organization in the West. 
So methodic, so careful and sympa- 
pathetic was his word. : 
Not since the death of the lamented 
Herbert, at Denyer, has the Western 
Conference lost a minister so widely 
known and so intimately identified with 
its highest hopes and spiritual struggles. 
For nineteen years nearly has the pre- 
sent writer been intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Fisher, for much of the time 
he was his nearest ministerial neighbor, 


for all the time he was a willing and. _ 


unwearying yoke-fellow. His was a 
fellowship that terminates not, he was 
already clothed upon with deathless- 
ness. Dear Brother, farewell! Dear 
Brother, hail, and good cheer. | 
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May 24, 1890 


THE NATURE AND VALUE OF DOUBT. 


The spirit of doubt is found every- 
where. The church feels its blight- 
ing presence as well as the more 
rationalistic schools of thought, on 
which its influence is not necessarily a 
blight. Logically the Church has no 
right to doubt at all, but as a matter of 
fact itis doubting a great deal. The 
world has never grown by logical pro- 
cesses, making improved action wait on 
a rational definition of things. The ele- 
ment of doubt has no logical place in 
any system, theological or philosophical, 
based on authority, the authority of 
church or scripture, or that of some 
metaphysical concept. The liberals of a 
generation or two ago were brave doubt- 
ers of their time, but doubters in a 
harmless sense of the term compared to 
trat employed to-day. They ques- 
tioned and denied many things, reject- 
ing such errors of belief and statement 
as were then most apparent; but, look- 
ing back on the religious controversies 
of half a century ago, we see that the 
protests and denials of Channing and 
Parker concerned things that are of se- 
condary importance now. No surmise 
of doubt or scepticism touched the fun- 
damental postulates of religion. ‘These 
early liberals were all of them super- 
naturalists, Parker a supernaturalist in 
philosophy if not in religion, and Chan- 
ning in both, though of the mildest and 
most leautiful type. ‘Though they 
stood fully committed to a correct method 
of thought, claiming the right of indi- 
vidual research in all religious ques- 
tions, this method could not yield re- 
sults beyond the general knowledge of 
their times. Hence their position in- 
volved some inconsistencies which the 
riper culture of a later age is able to 
avoid. Parker was one of the most 
ardent apostles of the new philosophy 
of transcendentalism. The soul of man 
its own determining power, its hopes, 
desires and aspirations containing in 
themselves the warrant of their own 
fulfillment; man’s inward assurance of 
God, the moral law and the immortal 
life, affording the best and only neces- 
sary proof of the reality of all three— 
this in substance was the doctrine of 
the New England Transcendentalists. 
They taught, that in his spiritual intui- 
tions of things good and divine, man 
derived actual knowledge of the same, 
transcending experience, and making 
him partaker of the divine’nature. Be- 
lief in God and immortality became, 
like the Kantean notions of time and 
space, necessary forms of thought. It 
was a beuautiful belief and out of it 
grew some of the noblest utterances 
to which the world has ever listened, 
the inspirational quality of which will 
never be lost. Some such theory of the 
spiritual nature of man is held to-day 
by the scientific rationalist as seen in the 
latest writings of John Fiske, but it is 
reached by a different and, we think, 
safer process of thought, and never put 
in the form of a dogmatic statement. 
Though there was a larger element of 
doubt in the teachings of these early 
liberals it was of a comparatively super- 
ficial order, dealing only with such doc- 
trines as the nature and authority of the 
scriptures, the value of the miracles, 
etc. The religious skepticism of Vol- 
taire and Paine performed a simi- 
larly useful office to its own times, but 
has little application to the needs of a 
freer age like the present. The doubt 
of the present age strikes deeper than 
any of Voltaire’s pointed sarcasms 
against the church, or Parker’s passion- 
ate protests against the miraculous 
character of Christianity. The kind of 
doubt the modern scientific thinker suf- 
fers from is a necessary factor of his 
method of thought. Doubt has its legit- 
imate office to perform in the evolution 
of a rational faith, an office which is 
neither of the highest or lowest service 
to-man, but indispensable to a correct 
process of thinking. True rationalism 
seeks neither to ignore nor foster the 
doubts which press painfully upon its 
consciousness, but confronts them with 
frank courage, and where it cannot 
overcome, strives to adjust them to a 
life of continued cheerfulness and well- 


doing. The doubts of the rationalist 
are inevitable because implied in the na- 
ture of things. They are of a graver 
character than any which assailed the 
believers of a past generation, because 
they deal not with the minor matters of 
doctrine, but with the very fundamen- 
tals of religious thought. The ration- 
alist’s faith, resting on the basis of a 
natural philosophy, all questions of 
mere traditional import have ceased to 
be vital with him. Is the Bible inspired 
of God, isthe doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment just, is baptism a saving ordi- 
nance, did Moses write the Pentateuch, 
or Christ perform the miracles—ques- 
tions like these no longer occupy his 
mind. The doubts he is compelled to 
face are of a different order. With 
him the question no longer is, What 
did the fathers believe? What does 
revelation teach? but What do na- 
ture and human experience assert to be 
reasonable just and true; not what does 
the Bible say, but what does the uni- 
verse mean? 

Mr. Mallock attempted to answer 
this question a few years ago in his 
book “Is Life Worth Living?” the 
argument of which was in effect.as fol- 
lows: Life is not worth living without 
religion. The preservation of religion 
is impossible except on the basis of 
revealed truth. This revealed truth 
exists in its purity only in the Roman 
Catholic Church. The conclusion is 
easily guessed. We may smile at this 
kind of reasoning, but Mr. Mallock is 
right in his main premise, that it is 
religion which is to preserve whatever 
worth or meaning the universe and life 
contain for man. The fallacy in his 
argument lies in the failure to distin- 
guish between religion and theology, or 
a special form of dogmatic belief, to 
recognize religion as an inward senti- 
ment, not a statement of faith or even 
an intellectual conviction. This senti- 
ment embodies all those feelings of 
trust, reverence and hope combined with 
a glowing moral ideal, which in here in 
man’s relation to the complex system of 
things surrounding him, and which are 
a part of his natural heritage, as much 
as any physical or intellectual trait. It is 
this inward sentiment of religious trust 
and aspiration, the love of perfection, and 
the struggling desire to attain it, which 
both proves and preserves the worth of 
existence to man, prompting all his 
efforts towards self-culture, and the 
realization of ideal beauty and good- 
ness. Art and morals, as well as philo- 
sophy, are an expression of this instinct 
of worship, which rules alike in the 
fetish practices of the savage and the 
lend spiritual meditations of a Fene- 
lon. The faith based on the natural 
instincts of the heart, springing from 
the natural love of truth and goodness, 
the inevitable sense of mystery and awe 
attending all our thoughts on the deep 
problems of the soul—this faith is one 
which doubt has little power to disturb, 
and which life’s experience can only 
deepen and strengthen. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS AND EVEN- 
INGS. 

It is now nearly twenty years since 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, of London, 
introduced a new thing to the churches. 
It was no less than the treatment of 
secular or semi-secular subjects in the 
form of lectures on Sunday afternoons. 
The themes offered under this “ ex- 
periment,” as he called it, were such as 
Music in its Relation to Religion, the 
English Poets, the Drama, the Press. 
The plan was successful, and he said, 
“TI believe if a similar effort could be 
made in many of.the London churches 
in the Sunday afternoons that much 
good might be done. It would give 
variety to clerical work on Sunday, 
and much knowledge that now remains 
only as latent force among the clergy 
might be made dynamic, if I may bor- 
row aterm from science.” He recom- 
mends that clergymen “ who know any 
subject of the day well” be asked “to 
lecture on its religious aspect in the 
afternoon, and give them half the offer- 
tory, if needful, for their trouble,” thus 
securing variety, enlightening the con- 


gregations, and filling the churches. 

In speaking of the object he had in 
mind, he says, “* When I made this ex- 
periment I had long desired to bring 
the pulpit on Sunday to bear on sub- 
jects other than those commonly called 
religious, and to rub out the sharp lines 
drawn by that false distinction of sacred 
and profane.” And as regards the re- 
sults of the movement he writes: ‘ The 
blame of many accustomed to hear 
nothing but sermons from the pulpit 
has been wholly outweighed in my 
mind by the fact of the attendance 
of many persons who were before 
uninterested in religious subjects at 
all.” 

It has long seemed to us that our 
liberal churches have a large oppor- 
tunity in this direction, as .yet unused. 
In some of our Unity clubs, it is true, 
work of some sort is laid out for Sun- 
day evenings. The one with which 
we are best acquainted has thus taken 
the study of the great poets, especially 
those illustrative of religious thought. 
In the last seven years it has read and 
studied selections from the poems of 
Emerson, Browning, Wordsworth, 
Homer, Shelley, and Milton. But 
where the Sunday evening is not occu- 
pied either by a regular service or by 
the Sunday-school teachers’ meeting, 
or by some class for conversation or 
reading, why should not the Sunday 
afternoon be put to some edifying use 
for the community atlarge? And why 
is not Stopford Brooke’s suggestion just 
the thing to carry out? Except, per- 
haps, that the afternoon lectures need 
not with us be given by clergymen 
alone, but by any men or women 
capable Of speaking clearly and well 
upon the themes presented. It has 
been often enough demonstrated that 
we need not resort to theatres and 
gilded halls to gain audiences. If men 
of ability and reputation have some- 
thing to say on living themes, they can 
gain a hearing in achurch. And it is 
a good thing, we hold, to accustom 
those who afe in the habit of standing 
aloof from the regular service of prayer 
and sermon to pass its portals. The 
inducement of a good lecture from the 
pulpit may serve to break down preju- 
dices against it; may lead them to feel 
that perhaps the church is, after all, 
not quite such a relic of antiquity, or 
symbol of unreason,as they had sup- 
posed. L. 


THE OHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS. 


The Rev. W. P. Bliss of Boston, 
the editor of the Dawn, the organ of 
Christian Socialists, has just made his 
first visit to Chicago in the interests of 
this organization. On Saturday eve- 
ning last, he spoke at All Souls church 
on the South side, on Sunday morning 
in a Baptist church on the North side, 
and on Sunday evening in a Methodist 
church on the West side, and on Mon- 
day evening there was a general exec- 
utive session at Farwell Hall. What 
organized outcome this agitation will 
yield is a matter which all readers of 
Unity will watch with us, with a keen 
interest. But already it is time to say 
some things. First, of Mr. Bliss him- 
self. He is in dress, intonations and 
manner, every inch a clergyman of the 
established church, but underneath the 
“ frock ” exterior there is promptly dis- 
cernable the modest, earnest, impass- 
ioned man, who is evidently freed from 
both the fetters of tradition and of con- 
ventionality; a man deeply imbued 
with the conservatism of science, anx- 
ious to go slow enough to secure thor- 


oughness, to hold conclusions and meth- | 


ods in abeyance, knowing that when 
general principles are established the 
practices applications of the same fol- 
ow. In .his address at All Souls 
church, he carefully distinguished the 
movement which he represents from 
any special methods or processes of re- 
form, such as are urged by Bellamy, 
George, and others. This agitation is 
wholesome. We are glad he and his 
fellow laborers have taken the name of 
Christian Socialists, because socialism 
is a word the world might as well get 
used to. It is a word that has come to 


stay. Whatever it may denote at any 
given time, it carries in its comnotation 
the dream of all philanthropists and 
great seers, since the spirit of love be- 
gan to be operative in the world. In 
the second place, it is refreshing to find 
the word “ Christian” used purely and 
absolutely in its ethical suggestiveness, 
representing a method of social organ- 
ization, an attitude of mind and heart 
and not in any way a theological dogma 
or an ecclesiastical limit. In Mr. Bliss’ 
Sunday movement in Boston, we see 
another prophecy of that coming and 
inevitable church of the future, the 
American Church that will be, to quote 
the happy phraseology of the Dawn, 
‘a protest against the church of the 
rich on the one hand and the chapel for 
the poor on the other.” We do not 
like thesuggested name of the “* Church 
of the Carpenter,” that is taking the 
spirit at its narrowest and incidental 
point of contact. The church for 
which Mr. Bliss is preparing the way, 
and for which, we trust, it is our privi- 
lege to do something, will be a Church 
of the Spirit, a church with a social 
and not a theological purpose, a church 
for the application of confessed truths 
rather than for the maintenance of dis- 
puted dogmas. Certainly, there should 
be nothing but respect and sympathy 
for such earnest souls as Mr, Bliss rep- 
resents. Neither they nor we know 
the way, but we as well as they should 
persistently grope for the way that 
leads to the City of Light. 


MEN AND THINGS. 


Ministers and churches have this week re- 
ceived some extra copies of the Thirteenth 
Conference Number of Unity for free distri- 
butions. If more copies are desired a limited 
number can be secured by immediate applica- 
tion to the Secretary, John R. Effinger, 175 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


THE WoMEN’s ETHICAL CLUB is the name 
of a society organized by Mrs. Mary T. L. 
Gannett, since her removal to Rochester, It 
is an organization devoted to the study and 
discussion of the living questions of the hour, 
and has a ehecoash te. of, we believe, over 
two hundred, gathered from all the religious 
denominations of the city. Mrs. Gannett is 
president. We on to say a further word 
about the Ethical Club in some future 
number, 


THE Starr King Fraternity is a literary so- 
ciety connected with the Unitarian Church of 
Oakland, Cal., Rev C. W. Wendte, pastor. 
For the past year it has been engaged in the 
study of Emerson, and at the last meeting a 
pleasant episode occurred in the presentation, 
by the class, to its leader, Mr. C. J. Woodber- 
ry, of the well-known bust of Emerson, by 
Sidney Morse of this city. Mr. Woodberr 
is about to publish a book on Emerson, with 
the imprint of Keegan, Paul & Co., of London. 


Our friend, Mr. Alexander Johnson, sends 
us the printed invitation to the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections to be held 
at Baltimore, May 14 to 21, together with the 
programme of topics. Oneinteresting subject 
is “Organized Charity as Tested by Emer- 

encies; The Johnstown and Lynn Disasters.” 
he remainder of the list is filled with the 
usual topics relating to the care of the depend- 
ent and unfortunate classes of society. Mrs. 
ames M. Flower, President of the Chicago 
omen’s Club, and active in many of our city 
charities, is the Corresponding 
rthis organization for Illinois. 


THE School Mistresses’ Club of I]linois held 
a day’s session in the Board of Education 
rooms during vacation week, the topics of dis- 
cussion being “ A Course in Literature for 
Teachers” and “ The Education of the Con- 
science.” Mrs. Ella F. Young, assistant su- 
perintendent of our city schools, was unani- 
mously re-elected President of the Club, an 
honor fittingly bestowed. In the evening a 
large and delightful reception was given by 
Mrs. Young to the members and friends of 
the Club, at the residence of Mr. John R. 
Walsh, on Calumet avenue; Mrs. Ellen Mitch- 
ell, member of the Board of Education, read- 
ing a paper on George Sand. 


THE Protective AGENCY for Women and 
Children is one of the worthiest and most 
needed enterprises in our city. Its work of 
protecting the ignorant and_ unfortunate 
against the legalized wrong and cunning that 
too often enters into the courts, is of the most 
difficult, often thankless order; and the women 
who are most prominently identified 
with this work are well known for their 
high courage and loyalty. The agency 
has recently, upon its own motion, sepa- 
rated from the Women’s Club, under whose 
auspices it was first organized, and is now 
an independent body, as the character of its 
work demands it should be. On this inde- 
pendent basis and newly-officered, with 4 
strong and competent board of directors, the 
society will proceed in its work with new 
hope and energy. We wish It the success the 


ecretary of 


orit of its high purpose deserves. 
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Contributed and Delertsd, 


IMMORTALITY. 


Foil’d by our fellow-men, depress’d, outworn, 
We leave the brutal world to take its way, 
And, Patience! in another life, we say, 

The world shall be thrust dewn, and we upborne. 


And will not, then, the immortal armies scorn 
The world’s poor, routed leavings? or will they, 
Who fail’d under the heat of this life’s day, 
Support the fervors of the heavenly morn? 


No, no! the energy of life may be 
Kept on after the grave, but not begun, 
And he who flagg’d not in the earthly strife, 


From strength to strength advancing—only he, 

His soul well knit, and all his battles won, 

Mounts, and that hardly, to eternal life. 
Matthew Arnold. 


HUMANITY THE PRODUOT OF 
ENVIRONMENT, 

We are liable, in our judgment of 
men, to neglect to give due considera- 
tion to their environments, of which 
they are immeasurably the product. 
It is only the strong and gifted soul 
that can rise superior to circumstances, 
and compel their service in his behalf; 
the weak and mediocre are ever bound 
to be their creatures. 

When we remember that the great 
things of earth, which are man’s crea- 
tion, namely, her institutions of learn- 
ing, manufacturing establishments, 
cities, etc., are all contained within a 
few degrees, on either side of the for- 
tieth parallel of north latitude, and 
that degradation, ignorance, barbarism 
and caste are the productions of the 
tropics,—we may realize in a measure 
the potency of environment. But ad- 
verse climatic conditions are not more 
insurmountable barriers to human pro 
gress than are’ adverse social conditions. 
“ There lies in the center of each man’s heart 
A longing and love for the good and pure;” 
evidencing the divinity that is his por- 
tion; and those who go forth to “wake 
the seeds of good asleep throughout 
the world” will find their labors light- 
ened and fructified where circumstances 
conspire to favor them. 

The ideal connot be attained or ap- 
proximated, but through the practical. 
The plant requires soz/, as well as rain 
and sunshine. We are rooted in the 
soil of society, and though we may 
“Think that we mount the air on wings 

Beyond the recall of sensual things, 

Our feet still cling to the heavy clay.” 

The intellectual and spiritual life is 
so grafted upon the material that the 
comparative thriftiness of the parent 
stem is absolutely essential to the fruit- 
ful growth of the scions, consequently 
religious and ethical teachers cannot 
afford to ignore the question of econo- 
mics. I like the new word coined by 
Unity Editor, ‘“ Patriotics;” but I 
should not want its meaning limited to 
country (patriotism covers that ground). 
Give it cosmic significance, then let us 
have it for the foundation of our eco- 
nomics, and we shall be well on the 
road to a higher moral and spiritual 
development. 

For one whose mind is harrassed by 
the cares incident to making one dollar 
perform the legitimate work of two, 
the soul’s “lifted moments” are rare 
indeed, 

The constant necessity of excessive 
frugality develops a parsimoniousness 
that dwarfs the higher faculties; and 
the sharp competition that renders one’s 
prosperity another’s adversity would 
prove the utter destruction of the spirit 
of brotherly love, were not men far 
better than their institutions. 

We want “Liberty Halls” in the 
near future, where the truths that shall 
elevate humanity may be voiced by one 
possessed of them, under whose vivify- 
ing influence hearts can be brought to 

eat in sympathetic unison. Then that 
unity of AcTION which shall provide 
environments conducive to a higher 
ethical development, will be the inevit- 
able sequence. 


ALICE BALL LOomMIs. 


Matruew ARNOLD said that “ con- 
duct is three-fourths of religion;” and 
according to Prof. Burt, Eugene Duh- 
ring, a German thinker, says that 


“ethics is nineteen-twentieths of phil- 
osophy,” 


DESOARTES’ SEAROH FOR TRUTH. 

Kuno Fischer tells us that philosophy 
lay like a dark chaos before the pl 
head of Descartes, while mathematics 
shone upon him in full brightness. 
Was there not some way by which the 
light might illuminate this chaos? He 
felt that he was at the door of truth, 
but he could not enter. The conflict in 
his innermost being was so intense that 
it appeared to him in dream pictures, 
which he explained to himself as sym- 
bols of his past and future. He prayed 
fervently that God would enlighten 
him, and the faith of his childhood was 
so strong that he promised a pilgrimage 
to the holy shrine at Loretto if God 
would reveal tohim thetruth. He ful- 
filled the vow four years later. Doubt 
began so early with him that it bound- 
ed on childish faith, and the two 
were sometimes strangely blended. He 
has not the feeling that he is superior 
to others on account of his doubts, but 
that he is weak not to be able to solve 
them more readily. Does he not re- 
mind us of Faust, as he turns now to 
religious emotion, now to ecstasy, and 
again to magic, as the only means of 
help? 

Finally, the truth dawned upon him 
that help must come from the same 
source as doubt, from his innermost 
self. There is no other help but self- 
help, based on self-knowledge, clear 
and well-ordered thinking. To know 
oneself requires real insight, to which 
there is no other way except through 
clear and independent thinking-Self- 
knowledge requires self-limitation. The 
laws of thought are harmonious. 
Truth is one, and is the purest and 
most unfalsified when it proceeds from 
the spirit within us, unobstructed by 
external influences. 

Soul is spirit. It is conscious of its 
own being, because this being consists 
in thinking, and thinking cannot be 
without knowing itself. Without self- 
consciousness no thinking, without 
thinking no spirit, without spirit no 
soul, 

The conflict between soul and body 
proceeds not from the soul, but from 
the body. The emotions stand under 
the influence of the body and offer 
defiance to the will when they master 
the soul. The will has the power to 
place the emotions under a spiritual 
sway, and to transform them into instru- 
ments of moral help and inspiration. 

Descartes tells us that genuine virtue 
is wisdom, which comprehends the 
good clearly and distinctly, and executes 
it firmly and constantly. It does 
not shine like false virtue, and is there- 
fore less observed and less praised. 
Few conditions are necessary to virtue; 
understanding and firmness of will. 
We cannot al] possess the first to an 
equal extent; but the second is within 
our power. “When the penetrating 
understanding and the earnest work of 
culture is united with the honest will, 
there stands genuine virtue in its 


bloom.”’ 
ELLEN M.,. MITCHELL. 


eal 


Gorrespondence. 


I see in last UNITY 


DEAR UNITY: 


you allude to Rev. J. C. Adams’s open | 


letter to Joseph Cook. In that letter, 
as also in an editorial of Dr. Cantwell’s 
about the same time, there is an insin- 
uation that Universalists are more 
Christian in faith, if not in life, than 
Unitarians; that Unitarians are not 
worthy to be fellowshipped by Univer- 
salists as Christians; that they are by no 
means to be classed together, and that 


it would do a great wrong to Univer-\ 


salists to thus classify them. They 
seem to say to our Unitarian brethren, 
“Stand apart, for I am holier than 
thou.” At the»same time there is a 
studied attempt in both these commu- 
nications to court the favor and win the 
fellowship of orthodoxy. 

Now I do not like this at all, and I 
know there are many other Univer- 
salist ministers who do not like it, who 
have not particle of sympathy with it. 
We do not object to turning a sunny 


side always toward our orthodox breth- 
ren, but we do object to any cowardly 
toadyism or begging or fawning for 
favors, and especially at the enormous 
expense of being unjust, narrow and 
bigoted toward our Unitarian brethren. 
Many of us, I know, esteem it a great 
honor to be classed with these Unita- 
rian brethren, to have their fellowship, 
and to enjoy the benefits of their relig- 
ious literature—the richest and rarest, 
by far, that any Christian sect of like 
age has ever produced. We would 
be glad to have as much real Christian 
faith and life as we believe abounds 
with them. We want no orthodox 
favor or fellowship at the expense of 
losing or renouncing the fellowship of 
our Unitarian friends. I know that | 
speak for many, and for a constantly 
increasing number in our ministry. | 
wish our good brothers, Drs. Adams 
and Cantwell, could have been broader 
in their views, and more tolerant and 
fraternal in their feelings toward a sect 
which in common with Universalists 
has fought a mighty and winning bat- 
tle for a reasonable and beautiful re- 
ligion. These brethren seem to me to 
be guilty of the same injustice toward 
Unitarians which they charge Mr. 
Cook of showing toward Universalists. 
But let us give both these brethren and 
brother Cook achance to grow broader 
together. Cordially, 
A UNIVERSALIST MINISTER, 


DEAR Uniry.—A friend asks, how 
comes it that those having the better 
creed have less enthusiasm?I reply 
those who possess the most intellectual 
clearness are naturally the calmest. 
The teachers of “Perdition,” as a future 
ill to escape from, have been in a terri- 
ble dilemma—a perpetual scare. They 
were forced to sieze upon a “scape 
goat,” a “substitute,” or any available 
device with which to evade impending 
horrors, and to shield themselves from 
everlasting destruction; and it was 
their supreme duty to “snatch” others 
“as brands from the burning,” whereas, 
those indoctrinated in Divine love, have 
been able, so to speak, to devote them- 
selves to the arts of peace, to true liv- 
ing, and to be patient in their efforts, 
by reasonable means, gradually, to 
alleviate the conditions of suffering 
humanity ; not depriving man of his rea- 
son or terrifying him with “ systems of 
relief,” and “plans of salvation,” which 
were the outcome of the heated imagi- 
nations of a priesthood tortured by des- 
potic rule. How could a monarch-rid- 
den priesthood have other than false 
conceptions of Divine Rule; and what 
had it to present but superficial and 
misleading ideals of the Supreme Be- 
ing? What did it know of nature or of 
man by genuine observation and com- 
parative study? They, “the Fathers,” 
did better, I ween, than those of to-day, 
who, when free themselves dare not 
emancipate their religion. Vainly, 
however, shall the most astute essay to 
fit the fledgeling of this decade to the 
medizval cradle! The fledgling finds 
its own wings. It takes the celestial 
poise and infinitude is its home. 

M. F. H. 


The Siudy Gable. 


A Foreign Match. By Madame Bigot, (Ma- 
ry Healy). Price $1.00. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. 

The above is an interesting story of 
manly probity, modesty, merit,and faith- 
ful love on the one side, pitted against 
worldly vanity and selfishness on the 
other, with all the incidents of a false 
marriage, social intrigue and ambition 
which are hinted in the title. In the 
painstaking portraits of Raoul Bertrand 
and his sister, the little lame cripple, 
Miette, the sketch of their united lives 
and loves, we are repaid for the less 
pleasing acquaintance we are forced to 
make with characters like the Prince di 
Cavalmonte and Mattie Blizzard. The 
book fulfills the conventional idea of 
certain phases of Parisian life, with the 
unhallowed temptations and excite- 
ments attendant on the same. Yet the 


story conveys a wholesome lesson, and 
the closing chapters in which Raoul 
comes to the rescue of his dying and 
outcast wife are treated with much ten- 
derness and beauty. 


—_ 


Amateur Jf -hotographer’s 
Arthur Hope. 
75 cents. 


Handbook. By 
Price, in cloth, $1 25; paper, 
Chicago: John Wilkinson & Co. 

The above is a complete guide and 
compendium of the art of amateur pho- 
tography, which is interesting so many 
people, young and old. Unlike other 
works of the kind, this one has not 
been published in the interest of any 
manufacturer of photographic goods. It 
contains matter other works do not, as 
a full account of blue prints and the 
process of preparing them. It is the 
work of an enthusiastic amateur pho- 
tographer, and directly addressed to 
that fraternity, whose members will 
gladly welcome this help to their pleas- 
ant labors. 


O. B. FrRoTHINGHAM is about com- 
pleting a work on Boston Unitarianism, 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and 
to be issued early in June. This is a 
work that will be sure to command 
eager interest not only among Unita- 
ians, but among all liberals. 


Oke Dewest Books, 


All books sent to UNiry for review will be prompty 
acknowledged under this heading, and all that seem to 
be of special interest to the readers of Unrry will re. 
ceive further notice, Any book in print will be mailed 
on -cceipt of price, by the, publishers of Unity 
CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


Epitomes of Three Sciences. Comparative 
Philology, Psychology and Old Testament 
History, by H. Oldenberg, J. Jastrow, C. H. 
Cornill. Chicago: The Open Court Publish- 
ing Co. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 139. Price 75 cts. 

John Jay. American Statesmen series. By 
George Pellew. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co, Cloth, 16mo, pp. 366, price $1.25. 


Java, The Pearl of the East. Riverside Li_ 
brary for Young People. By S. J. Higginson. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 16mo., 
pp. 201. Price $1.50. 


Black Beauty. Boston: American Humane 
Education Soc, Boards, 16mo., pp. 245. Price 
25 cts. 


Nature’s Serial Story. By Edward P. Roe. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Paper, 16mo., 
pp. 486. Price socts. 


Live Questions. By J.'P. Altgeld. Chicago: 
Donohue & Henneberry. Cloth, 8vo., pp. 320. 


Harvard Graduates Whom I Have Known. 
By-A. P, Peabody. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 552. Price $1.25. 


HELPS ¢ SELF-CULTURE, 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


National Bureau of Unity Clubs. 


Unity Clubs. 


Robert Browning’s Poetry. By 
Members of the Chicago Browning Society, 
Cloth, 12mo 

Outline Studies in George Eliot. By 
CELIA P, WOOLLEY 

The Legend of Hamlet. By Grorce 

HANSEN 

. Progress from Poverty. Review and 
Criticism of Henry George. By Gigs B. 
STEBBINS 

. Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant and 
Whittier 

. The Masque of the Year. Arranged 
by Liry A. Lone 

Outline Studies in James Russell 
Lowell. By Mrs.S. B. Bears.......... 

Ten Great Novels: Suggestions for 
Clubs and Private Reading. By JENKIN 
LLoyD JONES 

The Study of Polities in Unity Clubs 
and Classes. By GrorGs L. Fox......... 

Outline Studies in the History of Ire- 
land. By Pror. WILLiAM F. ALLEN.. 

Outline Studies in Dickens’ Tale of Two 
Cities. By Emma Enpicotr MAREAN.. 

The Importance of the Intellectual 
Life. vip LLoyp JONES 

History of Art. Studies of the Lives of 
Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian 
and Albert Diirer. By ELtvten D. Hace... 

Religious History and Thought. 

By Joun C. LEARNED 
es of Holland. By Epwin D. 
EAD 
Outline Studies in the History of the 
Northwest. By FREDERICK J, 
TURNER, A,M 
Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. By the 
Unity Clubs of Cleveland and Chicago.... 10 
Any book advertise. oy us will be sent prepaid oy math 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 
Address 


CHARLES H. KRERE & CO. Publishers 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


By Emma ENDICOTT 


Stu 
M 


| to one and all, 23 Cabinet size Portraits of 
FREE the Presidents of the U, S., from Washinzton 
to Harrison. Also a Large Combination Box, con‘ainm- 
ing 30 Useful Articles that will drive away the Blues, 
Send 30c, to pay the postage, Address 
PUB. AGENCY, 


Circleville, Ohio, 


ple sent 
‘& 


Ww. Son, 28 Bond 8t., N. ¥. 


Agents’ profits month. Will prove it 
$525 or pa forfeit New portraits just out. A 
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Ghuych Poon Pulpit. 


THE HIGHER UNITARIANISM. 


BY W. C. GANNETT, 


My subject is the Higher Unita- 
rianism. ‘The very phase suggests 
that, then, there either is, or has been, 
a lower Unitarianism. Of course there 
has been. In all religious bodies there 
are lower and higher levels of thought 
and spirit, lower and higher meanings 
of the name. Episcopalianism in the 
lower levels of its meanings designates 
a mere form of church-government 
and a quaint materialistic doctrine of 
apostolic sanctity, rippling down a line 
of bishops as a brook down its narrow, 
rocky bed; in its higher levels Episco- 
palianism names the thought, the spirit, 
the God-ward and the man-ward atti- 
tude of a Frederick Robertson, a Stan- 
ley, a Phillips Brooks, a Heber Newton. 
Presbyterianism in its lower levels 
means another form of churchly gov- 
ernment and a system of Judgment 
doctrines, lurid, like the bright skies of 
Chicago, witha glare from underneath; 
in its higher levels it means the dawn 
which is even now breaking in the night 
of Calvinism,—a love-dawn, kindled 
from a Light above. Christianity in its 
beginning, meant the simple faith of a 
few Jews that the Messiah long expect- 
ed by their race at last had really come, 
—that he was the untaught Galilean 
who spoke in beatitudes and parables, 
and died upon the cross, rejected of his 
people; and then, for a hundred years, 
a Christian meant a watcher of the 
skies, one who watched to see that out- 
cast come again in all the glory of the 
angel hosts to triumph in a quaking 
world. That was its lower meaning, 
though even then this meaning was as- 
sociated with the splendid loyalties of 
Paul and the love that could babble let- 
ters like those called John’s. But in its 
higher meanings Christianity is a syn- 
onymn for all the ideals of Christen- 
dom, and all the victories of truth and 
love that are or shall be won. 

W hat wonder, then, that Unitarian- 
ism has had its lower meanings, too? 
Yet, as compared with other a/phas, its 
significance even in its beginning was 
august. 
God; but in that meaning was the con- 
suramated thought and aspirations of 
human centuries. Its ancestral and 
pre-Christian meaning meant as much 
as that. If no other Christian have 
the feeling, let the Unitarian at least be 
grateful that he is by spiritual birth a 
Jew; the prophets are in his lineage, 
their struggle against idols is part of 
the family history, and the Old Testa- 
ment is his by birth-right. And what 
shall we say of Unitarianism in early 
Christian days? this much: that no 
Christian dreamed of ot being Unita- 
rian then; that not till the middle of 
the second century did the germs of 
Trinitarianism emerge to light, that in 
the third century Trinitarianism bud- 
ded, and in the fourth it blossomed, and 
not until the seventh did it reach its full 
and final shape. When Trinitarians of 
such commanding scholarship as Ne- 
ander, Liddon, Robertson, Smith, teach 
that the doctrine of the Trinity is no- 
where to be found in the New Testa- 
ment, but was along,slow after-growth, 
that particular time-question would 
seem settled. But what then? The 
general question just begins. It is 
nothing in our favor that Unitarianism 
has the Bible for it; it is nothing against 
Trinitarianism that was_ post-biblical. 
If Trinitarianism won the day by long, 
slow growth, it was because it had more 
of vitalizing truth in it than the Unita- 
rianism that lost the day. And let us 
frankly say, it Aad more vitalizing 
truth; that- we can see how natural, 
how inevitable, and how blessed was 
the victory of the Trinitarian thought. 
It made the infinite invisibility of God 
a living, breathing presence to the 
minds of millions; it made the good- 
ness of the unknown heavens a near, 
real tenderness, even that of a man dy- 
ing for the love of men; it made the 
mighty power of nature a spirit that 


a 


It meant the simple Uzzty of 


stirred to holiness in every individual 
heart. Zhat was the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the Three-in-One, and that 
was what it did for man. Against it 
was a thought that made God One in- 
deed, but a One of mathematics rather 
than of Life. By so much as Christ 
was thought inferior to and separate 
from God, by so much would the Ro- 
man world with its concretizing mind 
have been a Godless world, arid of di- 
vinity, unthrilled by sense of the Eter- 
nal Life of all. The Trinitarianism 
was crude enough, mechanical enough, 
untrue enough, but less crude and less 
mechanical than the Unitarianism which 
in that day tried to rival it. And so 
the doctrine of the Three-in-One be- 
came established as the central dogma 
of the Christian faith, and held the 
mind of Christendom for centuries,— 
will hold it, too, and ought to, and had 
better, until a thought of Unity, of All- 
in-One, as full of transcendental truth 
and mystic life, grows up to make re- 
ligion more religious. 

What shall we say of the meaning 
of Unitarianism in the Reformation 
time? Only this,—that though its 
confessors and martyrs then have made 
our annals glorious by their faithful- 
ness in prison and at the stake, yet that 
the doctrine of God’s unity and Christ’s 
inferiority, for which they suffered, was 
still, in main, a doctrine of arithmetic 
and logic, still the mechanics of a reve- 
lation. 

And what of its meaning with our 
own immediate fathers, the Unitarians 
of England and America at the begin- 
ning of this century? Noble men 
again, and some of the noblest, with 
sweet, deep spiritual life; and yet, as 
from the happy hill-tops of our larger 
vision of to-day,we look down upon the 
valley where they waged their battle 
of Bible texts, proving Paul a Unitarian, 
and Peter a Unitarian,and how the verse 
in John’s Epistle was an interpolation, 
and how the chapters in Matthew and 
Luke about Christ’s supernatural birth 
might perhaps hold legendary elements, 
and how the mystic Logos of the 
Fourth Gospel meant something less 
than Godhead, and how the holy Jesus, 
claiming to be one with the Father, yet 
prayed that his very human disciples 
might be one with the Father also even 
as he himself was one,—lI think, as we 
look down and listen to this clash of 
Bible-texts trying to settle the eternal 
truths, we can but feel that our strong 
fathers, fighting the brave battle against 
a liberalism more liberal than theirown, 
were still among the lower interpreters 
of Unitarianism. 

But already higher meanings were 
beginning to shine through, — yes, 
had been gleaming through perhaps 
from the beginning in the Nicene 
struggle. Our fathers’ Unitarianism 
meant much more than a protest against 
the doctrine of the Trinity, although it 
was the central protest that gave them 
name and slogan-cry. If we should put 
circumference around that central pro- 
test, we might sum up the large relig- 
ious affirmations of our fathers, the 
affirmations of Channing and his com- 
peers, in terms like these: 

1. The Unity of God,—one, not 
three, nor three-in-one. 

2. The Moral Perfection of God— 
a thought of his goodness, of his nature 
as a “ Father,” against which beliefs in 
endless hells and headlong races created, 
like coal-beds, to feed their fires, 
showed out as dreams of veriest night- 
mare. | 

3. Christ, the Son of God and Sent 
of God,—not man, not God,—mediate 
in nature, and in function Mediator. 

4. The Dignity, yea, Divinity of 
Human Nature—divinity even as the 
humblest in the royal family yet shares 
the royal blood. Against the current 
thought of inan as semi-devil, Chan- 
ning set what he called “My one 
sublime idea—the divinity of the 
human soul.” “All minds are of 
our family,” he was wont to say with 
kindling tone; and in that affirmation, 
old indeed as Plato’s thought, glowed 
the coming “higher Unitarianism” 
which should drink the highest doc- 


trine of the Trinity “ as morning drinks 
the morning star.” 

5. Christianity a Revelation, special 
and supernatural.—a kind of external 
Reason vouchsafed by God to supple- 
ment that which the zm#ternal Rea- 
son of the human mind, the God 
in Man, could not attain unto; a 
supernatural revelation, whose purpose 
was, not to save man from penalty of 
sin, but to save him from the sin that 
wrought the penalty, to emancipate, to 
educate, to uplift human nature. 

And 6. The Bible, not as this revela- 
tion but simply as its record,—not as 
the revelation, but as holding it, some- 
what as ore holds gold. A difference 
little in sound, but mighty in fact, in- 
volving all those sel lg assaying 
processes which we comDYne in one 
term when we say “ Reason in Re- 
ligion.” 

These were the affirmations of our 
strong fathers in theirjprotest against the 
orthodoxies of the day. This was Uni- 
tarianism in the days of Channing. 
Surely not negations these, save as any 
larger truth negates a littler one; and if 
pale affirmations, only pale because not 
yet fulfilled into the glory of their higher 
meanings. And yet, in calling these 
the affirmations of our fathers, we have 
not done them justice. These were 
their beliefs, the doctrinal results at 
which their minds arrived; but the most 
vital thing in them, the most character- 
istic thing in them as Unitarians, was 
not their intellectual results, however 
little or however large, but the method 
by which they reached results. I mean 
their instinctive trust in human reason 
and the human conscience as the seat of 
authority in religion, the dual arbiter 
between all beliefs that offered them- 
selves as truth, whether they brought 
credentials from ancient church, from 
more ancient and more sacred Bible, 
or from any newest vision of unwel- 
comed prophet of theday. This men- 
tal attitude, this spirit and method in 
religion, this instructive appeal to the 
oracle within, “ the light which lighteth 
every man,’—this, I suppose most of 
us wouid agree, was the most character- 
istic thing about the fathers that bore 
our Unitarian name seventy years ago. 
That name in its mere historic and ety- 
mologic scope no longer described the 
system. It had heightened, it had 
broadened. The emphasis was chang- 
ing from texts of scripture to texts of 
human nature. ‘’he road was becoming 
of more importance than the stopping- 
places on it,—the road of free reason, 
the stopping-places of doctrine. You 
all know what I mean. “ Unitarianism 
is less a definition than a point of view,” 
says a recent writer. “ Unitarianism 
not a formulated statement of opinion, 
but a method of thought and a style of 
living,” says another. The same thing 
has been said in a hundred ways. An 
easy way to keep the distinction clear 
is to group those six affirmations that I 
summarized just now as the doctrines of 
our early Unitarians, and to group 
whatever belongs to their “ method ” 
as the principles of Unitarianism. And 
if we should try to analyze and sum- 
marize these principles as we did the 
doctrines, I think we find them falling 
into a group of three: 

1. The use of the private Reason 
and Conscience in “spol 2 ay and back 
of Revelation, in Religion; the use of 
reason and conscience to smelt the real 
gold out of the Bible-matrix. In other 


words, the principle of individual F’ree- 
dom in Religion. 


2. The application of this same prin- 


ciple to a// individuals; the recognition 
that their reason and conscience are 
final arbiters and discoverers of religious 
truth forthem as ours for us. It is but 
that first principle transfused with the 
spirit of the Golden Rule; and this pro- 
duced in our fathers strong protest 
against Creeds and the Creed-spirit, 
i, e., the spirit that would test religion 
and limit religious fellowship by intel- 
lectual beliefs. ‘“ No creed” became 
one of their watchwords: to become 
the unsectarian sect, their hope. In 
other words, the principle of Fedlow- 
ship in Religion, 
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And 3. The recognition that life 
was a larger, deeper thing than intellect, 
and that character was a fuller measure 
of life-values than any head-beliefs, 
however sound. So the Supremacy 
of Character in Religion might be 
called the third great principle of Uni- 
tarianism, as our fathers developed and 
illustrated the faith. 

“ Freedom, Fellowship and Charac- 
ter of Religion,” these three, and the 
greatest in these is Character. The 
words have now a familiar sound. A 
more familiar sound, and a further 
scope of meaning to-day, than in that 
early day. For although these were 
the conscious and re-iterated emphases 
of the Channing band, I do not mean 
that they felt their wide significance or 
were mind-ready to apply them in their 
absolutenesss Perhaps we are not yet: 
indeed, how should we be, unless we 
fancy we hold mortgages on all un- 
born ideals? But I do mean that, 
in that. Channing band, these prin- 
ciples, this method in religion, had _al- 
ready become the most vital, most 
characteristic elements in Unitarianism. 
The doctrinal beliefs might change to 
dim; these principles, it must have 
seemed even then, could only change to 
brighten. The beliefs perhaps might 
even vanish, but, if they did, it. would be 
because the principles themselves had 
bade them go, having led minds onward 
to some larger thought. 


And that is just what happened. As 
the Unitarianism of Channing and his 
friends had higher meaning, I suppose, 
than that which Servetus or Socinus 
ever saw, so, again, these principles,— 
not unique at all to Unitarians,only char- 
acterizing them above all other parties 
in religion—have led to higher mean- 
ings than our fathers ever saw, mean- 
ings which would have frightened 
them back into distrust of the prin- 
ciples, could they have foreseen the out- 
come. Not unique to Unitarians, I say, 
let us always remember that. The 
principles of Freedom, Fellowship, 
and Character in Religion, are infinitely 
greater than any Unitarianism; we are 
their babies, they are not ours; they 
gave birth to us, notwe to them. And 
ours is but one voice in the nursery 
chorus that to-day is trying to prattle 
the great accents. 

Iam not going to trace the gradual 
change of doctrines in our little corner 
of the nursery as the principles grew in 
us. Emerson, Parker, the Transcen- 
dental folk and time,—what glimpses 
of heightening and expanding meaning 
the bare names suggest! It isa kindling 
thought to think how now for fifty 
years Science has been for us, History 
been with us, Poetry been of us, even 
Fiction, when it rose above the level of 
the Sunday-school book, has been to- 
wards us. Us,—not us the Unitarians, 


»but us the bearers of those sacred prin- 


ciples, under whatsoever name, church- 
name, or college-name, or street-name, 
marching. But let me at least dothis—try 
to sum up once more the higher mean- 
ings, higher unities of faith to which, 
as it seems to me, we and all our com- 
rades on the march are tending. And 
if I call these the Higher Unitarianism, 
what I mean is a hope that Unitarian- 
ism means this to-day, not the foolish 
thought that faiths like these are only 
truly named, or even are best named, 
when named for us. 

I think, then; that the Higher Uni- 
tarianism means, or yet will mean,— 

1. A Zheism, which sees Law as 
Love and Love as Law; which know 
no miracle but the infinite Miracle of 
nature, begetting endless awe and 
endless joy in man; which knows that 
in the dialect of Heaven, are no such 
words as “accident” or “tragedy,” 
but that what we misname thus is really 
Goodness on the way to vision. And 


more: a Theism which shall interpret 


the sunset and the flower in terms of 
human {nature, and human nature,—its 
very mother-heart and cross of Christ— 
in terms of flower and sunset; whieh 


shall see, and ever better see, that all 


we call, in our dismembering pronouns, ~ 
“It,” is truly “ He,” and all we glorify 
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by nouns and pronouns personal is but | 
transfiguration of that which men so 
long have deadened into “ It.” 

2. IL think the Higher Unitarianism 
means, or yet will mean, a thought of 
Religion which shall trace its sources 
to actual experiences experienced in the 
consciousness; to gradual dawns of 
thought, feeling, motive and _ ideal 
there;—to sudden shinings sometimes 
there;—to things that happen in us as 
really—no more really, but as really— 
as things happen to our bodies on the 
street. A religion which shall care little 
to argue arguments for God or the 
whys and wherefores of prayer, but 
shall wake up to the consciousness, 
« That was Prayer! I didit! And the 
unknown Face and Force there in the 
darkness within me was the—God!” 
and, remembering that experience, shall 
then dare that darkness, and tempt that 
light, again,—until life becomes “ com- 
munion,” a sense of life in common 
with the Life of all, in all. 

3. I think the Higher Unitarianism 
of to-day means a Christianity which 
shall identify itself with the Holy Spirit 
manifested anywhere and everywhere; 
and in that identity shall care nothing 
for the name as name, and shail care to 
throw away the name wherever it be- 
comes a bar of separation or a tinkling 
ritual; a Christianity which shall stand 
for the life of “ Christ,’—not Christ 
the man who once exemplified the life, 
nor Christ the date, but the impulse 
“ Christ,” the movement “ Christ,” the 
spirit “ Christ,” forever and forever 
shaping history; now flowering in sons 
of carpenters and naming new spring- 
seasons in the tree of life, but never 
begun, and never ended, and never con- 
fined to any holy May-hour of history. 

I think this Higher Unitarianism 
shall mean, does mean already, a Lid/e 
which shall go on compiling itself 
inside the churches, as inside the world’s 
heart and memory; freshening old 
reverences with tender new ones, wel- 
coming and canonizing new ideals of 
truth or life wherever nobly rendered 
into the perpetuating word,—and not 
because the old phrase is a dear phrase, 
deliberately confining man ‘to it, until 
we become prisoners of its poverty in- 
stead of sons of its glory. 

5. I think this Higher Unitarianism 
will mean a thought of /mmortality, 
which shall watch, with eyes undimmed 
by tears, for any star of sign and beckon- 
ing that may break the skies,—skies 
amid which we breathe and have our 
being; but which shall be not one whit 
afraid te own that to know of the future 
we must wait our turn; cherishing, 
meanwhile, that sezse of deathlessness 
which comes whenever we realize our- 
selves for moments as beings who do 
not obey, but are, the moral law; the 
sense of deathlessness which makes our 
Easter questions all begin in awe and 
end in smiles. 

And, finally, I think*this Higher Uni- 
tarianism is yet to mean a thought of 
Brotherhood, a recognition that we all 
are members of each other in a sense 
so real that no parable can hint it, and 
no science yet describe it; a recognition 
that this trusteeship for each other ap- 
plies not only to the outermost we call 
our “property,” but, as really, to the 
innermost we call our “ faculty;” a 
brotherhood which shall be a realizing 
that we only attain true self-hood by 
unselfing processes,—and that which 
unrims us into oneness with our fellows 
in this world, sharing their aches, their 
poverties, their disinheritance from 
life’s good things, that this unrims us 
also into oneness with that which we 
call, not fellow-man, but * God,” so 
that love to man zs love to God, and 
Only in proportion to such love we 
live. What high mathematics of the 
Spiritual live we men.can think and 
utter! How simple it is to see and sa 
the sacred formulas—and it takes ail 
life and death and life beyond death to 
make them real experience! Mean- 
While, for each and every century, each 
Seneration, each individual life, the 
thought of brotherhood translates itself 
from ideal to ideal, from real to higher 
Teal; and in this day, this glowing yet 


clouded dawn of a new century, we 
seem to see areal of brotherhood loom- 
ing there in the nearing time such as 
this old earth not yet has known ex- 
cept in Messianic dream. A real of 
brotherhood, and in the nearing time— 
albeit that the vision looms across wide 
fields of unborn life all silence now, 
but yet to fill with human struggle. 
Happy they, blessed the religion, that 
shall, by generating brotherhood now 
lessen by one acre, lessen by one violet- 
span, those hidden struggle-fields! 

Is not this, or something nobler yet, 
the Unitarianism of our hope? Are 
not these the higher unities toward 
which we, and a far larger host who 
never bore and never will bear our 
name, are rising? The Unity of God 
and Nature; the unity of Religion with 
Human Nature; the unity of Chris- 
tianity with all movements of the Holy 
Spirit everywhere; the unity of the 
Bible with Literature; the unity of Life 
hereafter with Life here and now; the 
unity of Self with Others. These, it 
seems to me, are the great faiths to 
which the principles of Freedom, Fel- 
lowship and Character in Religion are 
leading. 


Are leading to: I hardly claim them 
all as Unitarian outcomes of this pres- 
ent hour. They all are gleaming in 
our thought, are'glowing in our higher 
moods; but, taken in the round, perhaps 
the truest name for them as yet would 
be, not Higher Unitarianism, but 
“Something Higher than Unitarian- 
ism.” In ¢wo of the six faiths named 
it seems as if the Unitarianism of our 
day lacked greatly, the second and the 
third,—the thought of religion, and the 
thought of Christianity. Vital points, 
certainly. Yes, vital points! It is a 
fact that on certain intellectual sides we 
have some reason for self-satisfaction 
with our faith, and are in great danger 
of a killing intellectual pride therefrom. 
Dr. Hedge says that our great need as 
a church is—humility. Amen! If we 
could grow profoundly discontented 
with ourselves, there would be more 
hope for us. And, in truth, I think we 
have ample reason for self-discontent. 
Is it not true that Unitarianism as a sys- 
tem has been shallow on the spiritual 
side,—that it has not been founded on 
moral experiences in the consciousness, 
on those events of inner life which we 
call prayer and sense of sin and shame, 
and of’ repentance, of forgiveness, and 
of peace? We almost smile when we 
hear one talk of “sense of sin,” and 
think the speaker is tending back to 
orthodoxy. Nothing seems more real 
to me,—as real as trees or’stones. We 
feel a little dazed and mystified, do we 
not? if one speaks of certain happy 
feelings as the sense of prayer: it is 
good to hear of it in pulpits,—good to 
read of it, under other names, in Emer- 
son; but even in the twos of closest 
conversation the word brings silence, 
does it not? and itis not the silence of 
an answering glow. I know what 
may be said, or part of it, and shall 
not argue; only say, and wonder if in 
many hearts the saying will not find an 
echo, that Unitarianism knows little yet 
about the natural history of the soul, 
has little spiritual science among its 
rich possessions,—and, lacking this, it 
has #of richness as a religious system. 
That \ack, I suspect, and not its intel- 
lectuality, and not its want of a dra- 
matic Christianity, is the deepest reason 
of its little vogue. We are not far out 
as to the theory of religion, we are not 
far 7m as to the thing. Meanwhile, the 
orthodoxies, whose crude theories we 
have opposed and done something to 
revise, have been founded more than 
we on actual inward experiences of 
heart and conseience. In their spiritual 
science the astronomy has often been 
astrology, and the chemistry, alchemy; 
but still they have been nearer to the 
»actual facts in men’s and women’s in- 
ward life than we; and till Unitarian- 
ism can find its way to see and to report 
these facts, and base itself on them, it 
never can be of wide import—and had 
better not be—to the World. The av- 
erage John and average Mary do n 


want it. Unitarianism striving to be a 
missionary religion is an almost pathetic 
spectacle,—it seems to so need the sec- 
ond birth, the birth from intellectuality 
to spirituality, itself. 

I said that in ¢wo of the six points of 
the Higher Unitarianism that of the 
present day failed greatly. ‘The first, 
I think, is in this realizing of “ religion.” 
The second in its realizing of “ pure 
Christianity.” Strange, is it, that in 
the very point wherein we claim our 
honors, we should really fail? No, 
rather mot strange: one often makes 
his bad mistake just when he feels se- 
curest against all mistake. And yet I 
am not railing at my mother-faith. 
She has taught in many ways a purer, 
broader, kindlier Christianity than that 
which has been regnant throughout 
Christendom. I merely mean, that 
often and often she has seemed not true 
to her own taught principles,—has had 
to teach her lesson over to herself,— 
has still to learn it and make the full 
glory of it hers. 


And now, friends,;I must make 
you ache — but not so much as I have 
ached in making up my mind to speak; 
for I must speak of our Western Uni- 
tarian Conference andits position in our 
little body. I ask you to turn to the 
last sentence on the programme in your 
hands, the closing sentence on the leaf- 
let,jand to read it. ‘The words are: “ Re- 
solved, that the Western Unitarian 
Conference conditions its fellowship on 
no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all 
who wish to join it to help establish 
truth and righteousness and love in the 
world.” That is what our Conference 
said at Cincinnati four years ago; and 
said it not as “resolution” in mere 
words, but as the resolution of our 
hearts and minds. We meant it. We 
hastened, as soon as we were allowed 
to, to add to this Cincinnati resolution 
the frankest statement of what, as mat- 
ter of fact,is commonly believed as 
“doctrines” by Western Unitarians,— 
the same beliefs as those all Unitarians 
hold; the one sole difference from our 
brethren being that we will not make, 
as religious men think we cannot make 


great, a fest of the Unitarian name an 
fellowship. The one sole difference, 
repeat it, being that. 
ference our Conference has been 
shattered, and our churches parted, so 
far as it lay in the power of some wes- 
tern comrades — some eastern comrades 
helping them —to part and shatter us; 
for this the Conference has been made 
the target of a public attack each month; 
and for this the Unitarian Associations 
of the East, by the act of their officials, 
have now decided that we are no longer 
fit to act as their advisers in their West- 
ern Missionary work. That Cincinnati 
resolution is what we did, and for doing 
it this is what has been done to us. 
Heretofore it has been a watchword 
and a glory among Unitarians to say: 
“We have no Creed.” Channing 
taught us to say so. That is the nega- 
tive. The Western Conference turned 
this negative into an affirmative, saying, 
Irrespective of dogmatic test we wel- 
come all who wish to join us for ends 
of truth and right and love. And to 
turn the old negative into this affirma- 
tive equivalent has to-day become . the 


any of these beliefs of ours, ame and| 
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issue in the West!” Or put it’thus: It 
has been, and still is, a sort of heresy 
among us not to say “no Creed;” to 
mean that avowal and to ac? on it is 
now becoming the heresy. Iam not 
misrepresenting, not exaggerating. 
Unitarianism ts balking at its own 
position realized. It does not mean in 
1890, “ No Creed.” Or put it in still 
another way. A man does a work to 
forward righteousness and truth and 
love in his community, and says he does 
it for the love of man. A second man 
does the very same work, and says he 
does it for the love of God. A third 
man does the same work, and he says 
he does it for the love of Christ. 
Which of the three is doing “pure 
Christianity?” The Western Confer- 
ence answers, All three. Which is do- 
ing a“ religious” work? The Western 


- 


For this sole dif- 


Conference answers, All three. Which 
shall be actively fellowshipped and 
furthered by an Association standing 
for pure Christianity? The Western 
Conference would say, All three. 
Which shall be heartily welcomed to 
bear the honor and reproaches and re- 
sponsibilities of the Unitarian name in 
aland and a time like ours? The 
Western Conference says, All three, if 
all three want the name. That is 
“ Western Conference Unitarianism and 
Christianity.”” And that is the line of 
action for which we are now to suffer— 
insulation, let us callit. Let us accept 
the insulation, and willingly stand for 
just that sort of “ pure Christianity.” 
“If a man have not the sfirit of 
Christ, he is none of his,”’—does not 
the Bible say some such word as that? 
The correlative would seem to be, 
“If a man have the spirit of Christ, 
whether he call it Christ or not, he zs 
one of his.” At all events, if, it be not 
“ pure Christianity” to welcome to our 
closest fellowship whoever would join 
us to spread truth and _ righteousness 
and love abroad, surely let us give up 
“pure Christianity” and take this. 
When the virtues abandon heaven to 
people hell, we must go after them, 
whatever happens! 

Let us not blame. For one I think 
the men and women who have tried 
hardest to break the Western Confer- 
ence have acted by their conscience. | 
feel sure the American Wnitarian Asso- 
ciation is acting conscientiously. The 
Association means fairness and breadth 
all around. But by its very constitu- 
tion and temperament and geography 
and respectability it is a timorous body, 
and always shows up timorous in a 
crisis. It has never, I believe, con- 
sidered it a part of its function to lead 
the pubfic opinion of the body, but to 
follow it. It anxiously tries to be the 
truthful mouth-piece of the people 
whom it represents. And it succeeds. 
It is at least as broad and as courageous 
as the average Unitarian. The real 
trouble lies back of the Association in 
that average Unitarian. In its timor- 
ousness the Association has made dire- 
ful mistakes, but they have been the 
mistakes of the Unitarian. Now and 
then, to be sure, it miscalculates the 
strength of the growing discontent. 
For instance, that Cincinnati resolution 
is apparently impure Christianity to- 
day in the eyes of the Association; but 
let the National Conference once give 
voice for greater breadth and the Asso- 
ciation’s conscience would receive a 
sudden enlightenment about our resolu- 
tion and-the limits of * pure Christian- 
ity” and bound up joyfully to meet the 
light-ray—as it did in 1882 in the 
“Year Book” and the “ Theodore 
Parker” matter, as soon as the National 
Conference added the broadening tenth 
article to its constitution. Until the 
average Unitarian speaks—he of whom 
the A. U. A.stands in awe even greater 
than that which it inspires in him— 
until he speaks, these Western brethren 
of ours have put the Association in an 
exceedingly tight fix. It has waited 
long, and only of late has really acted. 
Being what it is, it can hardly help 
doing what it has done. It is not to 
be blamed, however little it can be 
admired. But the very fact that it, that 
we, that everybody all around, is acting 
conscientiously makes the situation 
the more serious. 

Now, comrades, what are we to do? 
Somehow the heart-ache of this “ issue 
in the West” should cease. We “are 
profoundly misrepresenting Unitarian- 
ism,” we are told; we “are doing in- 
calculable harm .to religion.” These 
are the milderwords. Some have even 


coupled our name and tendencies with © 


atheism. Now what ought we to do 
after four years of this friction? Shall 
we give up the Unitarian name and 
leave the little body? Shall we stay 
in with this ever-present ache of broken 
comradeship? Certainly we are not 
likely to abandon the position of open 
fellowship, of Unitarianism unlimited 
by creed; for this to us is one of the 
far-reaches of religiousness, an ideal 
coming real; and having Once seen it, 
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and now having begun to suffer for it, 
we dare not desert. Certainly, too, we 
are not going to take the advice of 
friends who bid us hold that ideal as a 
principle, and ¢a/k about it, but not act 
on it,—give up all missionary and ex- 
ecutive endeavor on the basis of the 
principle: this we have been most 
pointedly invited to do, but certainly to 
say, we cannot take this advice, for the 
course would not seem quite so manly 
even as the other, it would be no less 
desertion, and desertion with the uni- 
form of the front rank on—the uniform 
of men who go out as if to bear the 
brunt of an attack for freedom’s sake. 

Well, if we neither giye up our prin- 
ciple, nor our endeavor act upon the 
principle, what shall we dg? Give up 
the Unitarian name, perhap$? I donot 
know that many of our brethren ask us 
to do that. A few do. We “pro- 
foundly misrepresent the name,” but, 
still, Unitarians do not banish, do not 
persecute,—let us not be foolish or 
false enough to charge that. They 
only insulate, ignore, cold-shoulder. 
They would not nominally disfellow- 
ship; they only do it practically by 
withholding co-operation. And this is 
not wrong; it is right for anyone who 
feels that dear and sacred truths are be- 
ing profoundly misrepresented. Few 
Unitarians, then, as& us to give up the 
name. And on our side, we may not 
want to give it up or feel any ebligation 
todo so. The name is no name to con- 
jure by; I suspect it never will be,— 
that, when the great stream has largely 
absorbed the elements and the color 
which we are wont to call Unitarian, it 
will not bear our name. But still there 
are at least three reasons why we do 
not feel like giving up the name. One 
is, that it is our ancestral name, and we 
are fond of it. Another is that truly, 
however strange the claim may seem to 
these brethrerr who feel themselves 
profoundly misrepresented,—that truly 
we believe the precise principles, or 
applications of principle, for which they 
would fain insulate us are ¢he vital and 
essential principles of Unitarianism, 
those which brought it into being 
eighty years ago in New England, 
those which have been growing plainer 
and stronger and more vital ever since, 
those which give Unitarianism all its 
chance for immortality: in other words, 
that we, not they, are the truer to the 
central things which the name stands 
for. 

A third reason why we are not dis- 
posed to give it up is that it is hard to 
really get out of Unitarianism. In 
other bodies a thinker changes his 
thought, and he soon finds himself 
definitely outside of the boundaries; he 
comes over to us or to some other free- 
faith party. But among us it is hard 
for a heretic to really escape; for Uni- 
tarians have a way of jogging on 
steadily and soon catching up with 
their heretic. Emerson thought he had 
escaped, but Emerson long before his 
death was a major prophet to Unitarians, 
who would only have been too glad if 
he still bore their name,—he would 
have so wpborne it. Parker tried to 
stay in; the Unitarians would not put 
him out; they only insulated him, and 
did that effectually. Had he lived to 
be eight years younger than our living 
Furness, he would have found himself 
to-day regarded as our First Unitarian. 
Potter tried hard to stay in, but A. U. 
A. officials would have none of him, 
and he still is somewhat insulated by 
his brethren of the ministry. But after 
a few years’ exclusion, back came his 
name into the official year-book, and 
with no knocking at the door on his 
his part. Abbot bolted out, and tried 
to bolt the Unitarians in behind him 
into their claimed confines, but the 
screw-holes had putty in them and the 
screws oozed out, and now the Unita- 
rians are looking round for Abbot. In 
fact, it is very hard for a heretic of 
Unitarians to get far enough outside of 
the body to remain a heretic. He goes 
off, turns acorner in the road, gets out 
of sight, finds a little lonely pasture 
and begins to graze,—but some day 
lifts his head and lo, the other Unita- 


rians are coming round the corner!. 
The A. U.A. is beginning to arrive! 
This makes a third reason why it seems 
hardly worth while to give up the 
name; in a few years these brothers 
whom we profoundly misrepresent, 
these directors of the A. U. A., who, 
as they tell us, “ ought to go to prison,” 
if they interpret the “pure Christi- 
anity ” of their articles in terms of wel- 
come to all who wish to join them to 
promote truth and righteousness and 
love in the world,—these men will have 
arrived, and the little solitary pasture 
will become the general feeding-ground, 

For these reasons we do not feel un- 
der obligation, nor think it is worth 
while, to relieve our brothers by giving 
up our common name of Unitarians. 
If there de good reason for doing so, it 
lies in a different direction from motives 
of relief to them. It lies in the wonder 
whether men and women like those 
who bear the name of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference can do more good, 
can bear better witness to the truth, by 
taking another name. And if, among 
the several names with which we have 
been dubbed by the brethren whom we 
misrepresent, any fitted well, or even 
without fitting, any would stick well, I 
think I should be glad for one to urge 
acceptance of that name. It is hardly 
right or seemly to patent a new name 
in religion, unless one feels he has some 
new distinctive principle. The Ethical 
Culture Society feels that it has one, 
and, feeling so, does right to think out 
and copyright a name. But we do not 
feel so; we feel we are essential Uni- 
tarians, — Unitarians freed not from the 
common beliefs, but from the compul- 
sion of those beliefs, and in this free- 
dom are the ones most true to Unitar- 
ian principles. So we must wait for, 
rather than invent, a name. And 
among those names which brethten 
whom we misrepresent have given us, 
none seems to fit. “Atheists” have 
been suggested, but evidently we are 
not that, when probably each man and 
woman of us calls this highest, widest 
vision “ Theism,” in the growing 
meaning of that illimitable term. “Infi- 
Jels,” I believe,has not yet been suggest- 
ed, perhaps because that name is associ- 
ated with the grit and gnash of teeth,and 
our Unitarians are for the most part, a 
well-bred, gentle folk. ‘ Non-Christ- 
ians”— that has not been formally pro- 
posed perhaps, but it has been the con- 
stant implication in the arguments used 
by the misrepresented brethren. And 
again, 1 for one, would object to but 
little to the term, if it could be distinctly 
understood as defining one who invites 
into his religious name and fellowship 
all who wish to join him for ends of 
truth and right and love, irrespective of 
of the question whether they call 
themselves by the name of Christ or 
not. But tolet “non-Christian ” stand 
for this noble temper in religion is such 
an awful implication against the name 
“ Christian;” it so bereaves that great 
name of grandeur, sucking out all the 
juice and all the seeds and all the vital 
principle, and leaving it nothing but a 
rind, that it seems too great injustice 
to themselves to accept it even from 
brethren whom we profoundly misrep- 
resent. And as a matter of fact, I take 
it nearly all of us, perhaps all without 
exception, value much, and value as our 
own, that old name so associated with 
the struggles and the strugglers for 
truth and right and love these last 
eighteen centuries. 

Another adjective has been often 
used—e?fhical. It haunts the mouths 
of the brothers we misrepresent as 
cave-swallows haunt their caves. 
are the “ ethical brethren,” the “ ethical 
Unitarians,” the “ ethical-basis Unita- 
rians,”’ perhaps the “ethical Christians ” 
—I know not whether anyone has yet 
hit on that last. Well, any one of these 
names is good. Of course they are in- 
tended to suggest that we are “ ethical ” 
in distinction from “ Christian” breth- 
ren or “Christian” Unitarians. Any 
one of the names is good enough, I 
say, for ws,—but, again, is it fair to 
them? We can risk the exclusion 
from the name Christian, if they can 


risk exclusion from the name Ethical. 
If we by their own christening become 
the “ Ethical Unitarians,” it suggests 
that they are the “non-ethical Unita- 
rians,’—and that won’t do; it isn’t fair 
to let them perjure themselves to that 
extent, or to so “misrepresent” old- 
fashioned Unitarianism. 

“ The Unity brethren ” is still another 
name in vogue. That is not a bad 
name, either. “Unity” is good, and 
“brethren” good. One can imagine 
that becoming a noble title for a Con- 
ference or a party in religious endeavor. 
But, of course, the immediate associa- 
tion in the minds of those who give it, 
if not of those who hear it, is with our 
little eight-page Chicago paper here, 
which has borne the. strain of all this 
Western Conference struggle for a 
nobler basis of fellowship; and there- 
fore that is not to be thought of asa 
general title. 

So, brethren, what shall we do? 
Wanted, a name! A name which 
shall do four things: 

1. Which shall relieve these breth- 
ren whom we misrepresent from all 
odium for the harm we are doing to re- 
ligion and pure Christianity. 

2. Which shall signify acceplance 
of the insulation, which they would 
ain impose as consequence of the Cin- 
cinnati resolution. 

3. Which shall indicate that, for the 
time being, by the virtual decision of 
the larger and the official body east- 
wards, we are a mew type of Unita- 
rians. 

4. And finally, we being thus insu- 
lated as a new type, aname which shall 
de-westernize us and allow us to stand 
for that type irrespective of geography, 
stand for the type wherever it may be 
found, East or West. There are many 
men and women of our type in many, 
probably in all our churches, East as 
well as West, in England’s Unitarian 
churches as well as in our own. Many, 
too, of our type in other churehes and 
outside of churches, men and women 
whom our Cincinnati resolution of open 
fellowship, and our Chicago declaration 
of things commonly believed, well rep- 
resent. Wanted, I say then,a name 
that shall truly name, doing neither our 
brethren nor ourselves injustice, and 
shall rally to us whoever is like- 
minded in religious thought and aim; a 
name to be our name—until the Unita- 
rians arrive around the corner! Con- 
vinced, at last, that the “ pure Chris- 
tianity ” of their first article won’t send 
their directors to prison, if interpreted 
in terms of the Christian spirit and as 
synonymous with the simple yearning 
to promote truth and righteousness and 
love in the world. 

I have nosuch name to offer, but I 
suggest the need. Surely the pain, the 
friction, the arrest of helpfulness caused 
by this “issue in the West” should 
cease. If it cannot cease while we are 
together, —— it may if we gosome- 
what apart. Somewhat apart, I say; 
not by break, but by frank differen- 
tiation. Unitarians have shown the 
Christian churches how men can unite 
in religion on a larger, simpler basis 
than is commonly thought necessary ; 
perhaps it is part of our function, too, 
to show them how men can separate in 
a simple, noble, kindly, loving way. 
I hope, with all my heart and soul I 
hope, that even partial separation may 
not be needed. But if things go as of 
late, the practical step to take at’some 
Conference—not this one—may be to 
accept with public recognition the insu- 
lation which has been awarded us for 
our Cincinnati word; to make known 
the reasons for the insulation; and, so 
far as we can, to de-westernize our- 
selves and stand no longer for a geo- 
graphical Unitarianism, but for the 
Unitarianism of the Holy Spirit,—for 
surely it must be the Holy Spirit in us 
which says, Irrespective of beliefs we 


welcome.to our name and fellowship 


all who will come for ends of truth and 
right and love. This, it may be, we 
should do, and, doing it, keep right on 
quietly, earnestly, lovingly about our 
Western work until time makes us one 
again. 


——————— 


Only this word more. The religion 
which is Unitarian so far as Unitarian- 
ism is true, which is Christian so far as 
Christianity is true, is the only religion 
we want; is, in fact, the only religion 
we have; and its name, except for com- 
forts of comradeship, matters nothing. 
The question is not whether the relig- 
ion of the twentieth century is going to 
be Christianity, but whether Christian- 
ity is going to fit itself to be the relig- 
ion of the twentieth century. Even 
should it not, the new religion will be 
but Christianity fulfilled. When men 
get a little more used to evolution and 
religious independence, the cry about 
cutting oneself off from the past b 
giving up a name, will seem as odd 
as the old argument against belief in 
the antipodes,—that, if men were really 
on earth’s underside, connections would 
fail and the men drop off! 

I have not the slightest doubt what 
the religion of the twentieth century in 
this part of the world will call itself. 
Nevertheless, the only chance for 
Christianity, for Unitarianism, is its 
truth—its unbounded truth. If either 
be co-terminous with Truth, then it 
will last. If not, it will not last. He 
who trusts most that it is Truth will 
be as little anxious to define its bound- 
aries as to state Truth’s boundaries. 
Has Unitarianism athought-limit? Has 
Truth a thought limit? The two 
questions should be one. Is Unitarian- 
ism in its very freest form “pure 
Christianity?” Is Religion in its freest 
form “ pure Christianity?” Those two 
questions, also, should be one. 


PUBLIG SAFETY 


That only honest and reliable medicines 
should be placed upon the market. It can- 
not, therefore, be stated too emphatically, 
nor repeated too often, that all who are in 
need of a genuine Blood- purifier should 
be sure and ask for 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla. Your life, or that of some one 
near and dear to you, may depend on the 
use of this well-approved‘remedy in prefer- 
ence to any other preparation of similar 
name. It is compounded of Honduras sar- 
saparilla (the variety most rich in curative 
properties), stillingia, mandrake, yellow 
dock, and the iodides. The process of man- 
ufacture is original, skilful, scrupulously 
clean, and such as to secure the very best 
medicinal qualities of each ingredient. This 
medicine is not boiled nor heated, and is, 
therefore, not a decoction; but it is a com- 
pound extract, obtained by a method ex- 
clusively our own, of the best and most 
powerful alteratives, tonics, and diuretics 
known to pharmacy. For the last forty 
years, Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


has been the standard blood-purifier of the 
world—no other approaching it in popular 
confidence or universal demand. Its form- 
ula is approved by the leading physicians 
and druggists. Being pure and highly con- 
centrated, it is the most economical of any 
possible blood medicine. Every purchaser 
of Sarsaparilla should insist upon having 
this preparation and sce that each bottle 
bears the well-known name of 


J.C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 


In every quarter of the globe Ayer’s Sar, 
saparilla is proved to be the best remedy for 
all diseases of the blood. Lowell druggists 
unite in testifying to the superior excellence 
of this medicine and to its great popularity 
in the city of its manufacture. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


BRAIN WORKERS 


Desk Men& Invalids’ Relief: Health 
& Strength Apparatus & Complete 
Gymnasium is its name. Posit've, per- 
manent, Guaranteed. For Child & Athlete, 
Home or Office. The Nerve Tonic. Stamp 
for circ., 40 ills. Book for ‘‘An Ideal Com- 
plexion’’—Face, Neck, Arm & Chest devel- 
opment, $1.00. Pror. Jno. E. Down, 

116 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CHANGE oF FRONT OF THE UNIVERSE. BY 
MinotJ* Savage; FS cents, 10 copies 2§ cents, 100 
copies $1.50, Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


BLESLED BE DRUDGERY-—A sermon. 


| 2c, mailed, Charles H, Kerr & Co,, Pub’s, Chicag® — 4 
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Chicago.—The May calendar of the Third 
Church has come to hand announcing topics 
of sermons and lectures forthe month, also 
the meetings of S.S. Teachers, Ladies’ Aid 
Society, Unity Club, Musical Club, Young 
People’s Club, Young Women’sClub andSocial 
evening in the Church Parlors. The minist- 
er, J. v Blake, will be very glad to send Uni- 
tarian literature to any one who will apply 
for it at 21 Laflin St. 
_The Board of Directors of the W. W.U. C. 
held a special meeting Mayg9, Mrs. Wooley 
in the chair: Mesdames Learned, West, Dupee 
Richardson, Clark, McConnell, Jones, Miss 
Bartlett and the Secretary present. The res. 
ignation of Mrs. Houghton, of Michigan, was 
read and accepted. iss Hilton was request- 
ed to act as Treasurer of the Conference 
protem. An informal talk followed on the out 
look of the work in Missouri, Michigan, Min. 
nesota and Colorado, by directors of these 
states who were present, Anincrease of zeal 
and missionar’y. spirit was felt. It was moved: 
That in consideration of the importance of 
the Committee to be appointed by this board on 
the question of disbanding our Conference 
that two more be added to the number, mak- 
ing the committee five i d of three. Car- 
ried, Mrs. West, Miss Tupper, Miss -Mur- 
dock, Mrs. Richardson and Marean are the 
Committee appointed. It was also moved that 
the Committee to be appointed by the Board 
to consider joining the alliance be increased 
to five. Carried. Mrs. Woolley and Miss Dupee 
were appointed. The remaining members to 
be appointed at June meeting of the Board. 
Mrs. L. M. Learned was elected delegate from 
the Conference to the Woman's Auxiliary 
meeting in Boston May 27, with Mrs. 
Woolley as alternate. The latter to provide 
a substitute if necessary. The Board was re- 
quested to send subjects for outline course of 
study to Mrs. Learned, Chairman Religious 
Study Class Committee. Moved: That the 
Secretary’s salary be continued at $200 for the 
year. The meeting adjourned to June s. 
FLORENCE HILTON, Sec, 


Pioneer Work in North and South Dakota.— 
It is difficult to locate Rev. Helen G, Putnam, 
whose missionary activities are assuming 
wider scope each month. ‘Two letters before 
us, one dated Jamestown, North Dakota, May 
ist, the other, Ipswich, So. Dakota, May sth, 
tell of drives of eighteen and twenty alles of 
the first night ‘in a sod shanty, out on a pra- 
irie farm,” of audiences numbering “at least 
150,” of earnest, enthusiastic Unitarians, who 
had never met a Unitarian minister before, 
and of grateful appreciation of the Unitarian 
message from men and women who had not 
for years attended church. Miss Putnam re- 
ports the Huron Sunday Circle as holding to- 
gether bravely, Her programme for June is 
as follows: “June 1, Plugree, No. Dakota, 
School House meeting; 8, Valley City; 14, 
15, Mina, Edmonds co,, So. Dakota, School 
House meeting; 16, 17, 18, Bowdle and Ips- 
wich; 22, Huron, with a meeting in Aberdeen 
somewhere between the above dates; 29, Val- 
ley City again, and probably suffrage meet- 
ings thrown in ad libitum.” “ If the crops are 
only good” there are hopes of something be- 
ing done at Bowdle and Ipswich towards sus- 
taining regular services. Miss Putnam writes, 
“Tell the P.O, Mission workers not to weary 
in well-doing if their correspondents do not 
write frequently. ‘They do appreciate litera- 
ture and letters received, even if unable by 
Stress of work or poverty or inadequate mail 
lacilities to answer promptly. Some are so 
far away from the post office that unless a 
kindly neighbor chances to bring their mail, 
it may wait a week or more before reaching 
its final destination, The seed dropped is 
taking root and growing.” We are pleased 
to learn that the heart of this devoted mis- 
sionary has been made glad again by another 
contribution from friends in the East towards 
the expenses of her work. 


Sioux City, Iowa. The following items of 
interest are received from our Sioux City, 
correspondent. Rev. Mary A. Safford ex- 
changed pulpits with Rev. N. M. Mann of 
Omaha, Ma On Monday, May 4, Rabbi 
Rosenan of Omaha gave an eloquent address in 
Unity pulpit te the people of liberal Judaism. 
The Rabbi invited Miss Safford to an exchange 
with him which will soon be made. The 
determination of Sioux City Unitarians to 
build a suburban church this year is thus noted 
in a Sioux City paper. A well attended meet- 
Ing of Morning Side Unitarians and their 
friends from the city marked the occasion of 
the first annual gathering of the Morning Side 
Unity church society, which was held at the 
residence of Maj. J. T. Cheney, at Cheney’s 
Villa, Wednesday evening. The business tran 
sacted consisted in the election of a board of 
trustees of seven, and resulted in the choice of 
Practically the provisional board, Judge Wake- 
field being substituted for Miss Safford at her 
request, The board now comprises Maj. 
Cheney, E. W. Skerry, E. C. Peters, G. W. 
Wakefield, Viola A. Follett, T. A. Rose and §S, 
Y. Appleton. The questions of Sunday ser- 
vices and a new church were freely and full 
iscussed, It is probable regular services will 
begun later in the season, but the consensus 
°f opinion favors immediate steps looking to 
the building of a neat, substantial chureh the 
fnent season. So general was this opinion, 
0 a building committee was organized, con- 
ys of Maj, Cheney, E. C. Peters and Fred. 
i. Taft. Plans will at once be drawn and a 
ter meeting will be called to pass upon them. 


It is probable that the church will occupy the 
lot donated by Maj. Cheney, one block south 
of the motor line on Lakeport road. 


Boston.—The last discussion of the Monday 
Club was opened by an essay on “ Forms of 
Agnosticism,” irreligious, pious—educated— 
scientific—philosophical. It is hard to define 
agnosticism, to answer the question, what is it? 
Some persons do not know, while others do 
know, certainly. Some persons do not know 
if there is a personal God,—others a sectarian 
God,—others a God of nature,-—others a pure- 
ly spiritual God,—others an ideal God,—others 
a God in us. It is therefore hard to point at 
real agnostics, even if individuals call them. 
selves such. The term was at first dealt out 
gently and kindly—now, it is used as a harsh 
epithet. Rev. Fred. O. Dutton, the essayist, 
is conseftvative in religious opinions. Some 
listeners differed widely from his opinions— 
others endorsed them. This, of course, or it 
would not have been a Unitarian assembly. 
Indeed hereabouts all the sects hold spirited 
discussions and analyses of their old and new 
religious opinions. 

—Rev. Dr. C. A. Bartol, now seventy-seven 
years of age, is making a tour of California. 
He will return to Boston just before anniver- 
sary week. 

—Rev. H. G. Spaulding, secretary of the 
Sunday-school Society, has just visited San 
Jose, Sacramento and other cities in Califor- 
nia, and finds the local conferences of super- 
intendents and teachers quite as enthusiastic 
as similar eastern gatherings. 

—The full report of the meetings of the Wes- 
tern Unitarian Conference, contained in the 
Register, is read here with interest. 

—The sixty-fifth anniversary meeting of the 
A. U. A. will be held on Tuesday, May 27th, 
in Tremont Temple—three sessions. . Ad- 
dresses will be made by Revs. Brooke Her- 
ford, Francis Tiffany, E. E. Hale, John P. 
Forbes, B. R. Bulkeley, Hon. Geo. S. Hale, 
and others. 

—The Annual Unitarian Festival will be held 
Thursday, May 29th, at 5 p. M., in Music Hall. 
Edw. Atkinson, Esq., will preside; Sherman 
Hoar, Esq., will welcome the clergy; Rev. 
John P. Forbes will respond. 

—Rev. Henry F. Bond continues to interest 
many friends and to enlist some new parishes 
as patrons of his Montana Indian School. 
April 30th, a stirring meeting was held in 
Channing Hall, in its behalf, with some good 
results. 

—The annual meeting of the “ National Bu- 
reau of Unity Clubs,” will be held on Thurs- 
day forenoon of anniversary week, in Chan- 
ning Hall. Reports on methods and results 
of club work, will be read. Short addresses 
will be made. All Unity Clubs are invited 
to send as many delegates as possible, and 
previously, to send reports of the years’ work 
to Mrs. Joseph W. Fellows, Manchester, N. 
H., corresponding secretary. 

—The Second church, Rev. E. A. Horton, 
minister, has just paid its debt, $43,000, by 
large and small contributions from parish- 
ioners. 


Baltimore, Md. Rev. C. R. Weld preached 
on Sunday, May 11, at the Unitarian church, 
on “the New Era and the Divinity of Man.” 
In contrasting the old church with the church 
of the new Era, he said: “It was like an ac- 
cident insurance company—a wrecking station. 
It was where aman saved his own soul. Now 
itis an organization of men and women for 
the purpose of making a better world, a better 
community, one in which every man, every 
woman shall have a chance, for each is a child 
of God, a brother, a sister of Christ. Religion 
is no longer for Sundays; itis the guiding 
principle of living men and women; the old 
distinction of sacred and secular has forever 
vanished. There is nothing left but God’s 
world, a helpful arena for the life of God’s 
children. This new erais worthour while. It 
is the golden age of all these generations, 
The master is Emmanuel, ‘ God with us!’”’ 


Denver, CoL—We we are in receipt of cir- 
culars from the first Unitarian Society of 
Denver, making announcements for the month 
of May, including the gg ewer of the first 
session of the Rocky Mountain Unitarian 
Conference, and extending cordial greeting 
and invitation to “Unitarians, Universalists 
and other Liberal Christians and unchurched 
independents of Colorado, Wyoming and 
Utah” to meet them at Unity Church May 17, 
18, for the purpose of organizing the proposed 
Conference. The conference was called to 
order at 2:30 p. m. May 17, in the lecture 
room of Unity Church. After the address of 
welcome, addresses on ‘Our Missionary Op- 
portunity” by Rev. S, A. Eliot, of Denver. 
Rev. T. B. Forbush, of Chicago, bearing the 
greeting of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Rev. W. C. Selleck, of Franklin, Mass., 
with the greeting of the Universalist General 
Convention, and Rev. Enoch Powell, of To- 
peka, Kansas, with greetings from the Mis- 
souri Valley Conference. The evening was 
devoted to a reception to friends and delegates 
attending the conference. On Sunday morn- 
ing May 18, Rev. T. B. Forbush preached on 
“The Thought of God.” In the evening, ad 
dresses on “The Influence of Liberal Christi- 
anity” were delivered by Rev. T. B. Forbush, 
Rev. Enoch Powell. Prof. I, C. Dennett, 
Rev. Solow Lauer and Rev. S. A. Eliot. Mon- 
day afternoon was devoted to a meeting of the 
Weniew’s Auxiliary Conference and Post 
Office Mission correspondents, and in the eve- 
ning the Channing Club gavea banquet in 
honor of the visiting ministers. We hereby 
send greeting from the Western Unitarian 
Conference Headquarters to the Rocky 


Mountain Conference and desire to express a 
hearty sympathy with their purpose which is 
thus expressed. “The purposes of the propos- 
ed Conference will therefore be to promote 
acquaintance and co-operation among our 
scattered fellow-believers, to diffuse the know- 
ledge of liberal Religion, to devise means for 
the establishment and maintainance of chur- 
ches, and to prepare our selves for such oppor- 
tunities of usefulness as shall be opened to 
us in the development of this part of the 
country.”’ 

—The Woman’s Auxiliary Conference. of 
Unity Church has elected the following 
officers. President—Mrs. D. D. Belden; Vice 
Presidents, Mrs. E, W. Smith, Miss E. Law- 
ney Mrs, H, M, Hiscock. Corresponding Sec’y, 
Mrs. S. A. Eliot. Recording Sec’y, Miss A 
Bingham. ‘Treasurer, Mrs. J. W. Exline. 


Moline, 21—A Recognition Service was 
held in the First Unitarian Church on Mon- 
day evening, May 12, welcoming the new 
Pastor, Rev. F. H. York, into the Unitarian 
Ministry. The following order of service was 
observed. Invocation, Robert C. Morse, of 
lowa City. Anthem. Scripture Reading, 
L. J. Duncan, Sheffield. Prayer, M. J. Miller, 
of Geneseo. Duet. Sermon, T. B. Forbush, 
Chicago. Welcome to Unitarian Fellowship, 
John R. Effinger, Chicago. Charge to the 
Minister, David Utter, Chicago. Responsive 
Reading by the people. Anthem. Response 
and Benediction by the minister, F. H. York. 
Mr. York enters upon his work with a growing 
congregation and the hearty support of his 
people. 


Milwaukee, Wis.— The secretary of the 
Western Conference, spent Sunday, May 18, 
with the Unitarians of Milwaukee. After the 
morning service, a goodly number repaired to 
the church parlors and reorganized the Sun- 
day-school. It was pleasant to look into the 
glowing faces of the young people from 
whose interest and enthusiasm there is every— 
thing to hope, 


Germantown, Pa.—The first remittance re- 
ceived by the treasurer of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference on account of current ex— 
penses for the year 1890-91, comes in the 
shape of a check for $52.50, from the treasurer 
of the Unitarian Society of Germantown. 


Table Talk. 


Set your dining 
table tastefully and 
handsomely. It 
conveys a strong 
impression of re- 
fnement and ele- 
gance. We have 
every requisite in 
China, Glass, Sil- 


ver, Cutlery, etc. 


Burley & Co., 


77,79& 81 State St. 
hicago. 
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| SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS and 


CHRONIC COUGH or SEVERE COLD. { 
AU Druggists sell it, but be sure you get § 
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MARTIN LUTHER 


BY DR. F. H. HEDGE. 

CoNTENTS :—Martin Luther, Count Zin- 
zendorf and the Moravians, Christianity in 
Conflict with Hellenism, Feudal Society, Con- 
servatism and Reform, Rev.William E. Chan- 
ning, D.D., Science and Faith, Classic and 
Romantic, The Steps of Beauty, Ethical 
Systems, Ghost Seeing, Personality, The 
Theism of Reason and the Theism of Faith. 


We can commend the book to any one interested in 
religion or literature, It bears reading as few collec- 
tions of review articles and addresses do, and it is 
worthy to form a part of that small body of good litera- 
ture that will not lose its savor with the change of the 
years,—San Francisco Chronicle, 


A handsome volumne of 326 large pages. 
Publishers’ price, $2.00; our price, including 
prepayment of postage or expressage, one 
dollar. Supply limited, order at once. 

Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, Publishers, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


THE » FARMER'S « VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE CO, 230, 2aSals st 


' CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tale FACTORS OF 


ORGANIC EVOLUTION, 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 
PAPER, OCTAVO: 15 CENTS, Post paid, 


A HALF CENTURY OF SCIENCE, 


By THOMAS H. HUXLEY 
and GRANT ALLEN, 
PAPER, OCTAVO: 15 CENTS, post paid. 
For 30 cents we will mail these two books and UNItTy 


10 weeks to any name not newon our list. Send for 
catalogue of other scientific books at low prices. 


Address: 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publish rs 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


.—.. “am You can make alarge sum of money at 
ON ota work for us in your own locality. Dur- 
S _ iam ing the past few years, those who have 
% thus worked have received over Five 

Millions of dollars for their services— 
more than abarrel of money We want 
a few more workers at once. The work is 
* easy, pleasant, adapted to both young 
5 and old of either sex. You can work all 
te time orin spare time only Any one 
can do the work after studying our di- 
rections fora day or two This is the 
m chance of a lifetime for those who ap- 
™ ply atonce Any one anywhere can earn 
per month Great workers, un- 
; der the most favorable conditions, earn 
BVO a day and upwards. No ciass of people in the world are 
makingso much money, without capital, as those at 
work for us. Whatever you have done, or whatever you may do, 
you should look into this royal chance. You will find that 
you can easily make all that we claim,and more. If you write 
to us before we secure all the workers we need, we will lay all 
before you FIRREE. Better write before you rest, and then 
if you conclude not to go to work, or if we cannot employ you, 
no harm is done. Every one of our workers makes big money. 
True & Co., Box 399, Augusta, aine- 


BUSINES — WE ARE 
A Mt stad 3. Privette NY i'ELEPHON ES 
as a specialty that meet with ready sale among 
Business Men and Dealers of all Hinds. 

Any Person, Firm or Business House can handle 
our Telephones successfully by obtaining the exelu- 
sive control of sale in any chosen locality. No 
interference with other business. 

Business permanent and Pare. 
Address — es TELEPHONE CoO., 


~~) 1 ae pe 


#8/5,000,000% 


. Van Buren 8t., Chicago, LI. 


-a~ THE ELKHART CARRIAGE & 
= ex. HARNESS MFG. 60 


wiles oat : 
WG NANALY For 16 Years have sold cons 


2 64 page Catal 
roe address i PRATT 
Elkhart, ind, 


Sec’y-s - 
TACOM INVESTMENTS. 
GUARANTEED 10% net 
un all moneys sent us, for investment in real estate in 
she thriving city of TACOMA, Wash.; besides 
we send you one-half the profits; 8% net on mortgage 


loang, first-class security. Write for information. 
Best references given. Ad 


dress, 
“GANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, Tacoma, Wash. 
20 ILLUSTRATED STORY PAPERS, ETC, 


guaranteed each person that will send us toc 
Silver to have their Name and Address in- 
serted in The Publishers’ Directory. Address 


Circleville, Ohio 


y° WILL RECEIVE HUNDREDS OF valua- 
ble Samples, Catalogues, Magazines, Papers, 
etc., from all over the U. 8. free, if Fa send 10c, to 
have your name printed in the Record. 

Address BUSINESS RECORD, 
: 132 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


EYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY. Aberdeen, 
S. Dak., offers peg 7 per cent Farm Mort- 
ages, Electric and Gas Bonds, Bank and other divi- 
me paying stocks. Address us for particulars. East- 
ern Office: 1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


W AN Ladies or Gents. 

Old reliable house 
a nt ag ay sales. 
chance, F. M. Brooks, reeary, rom 


Secretary, 821 Broadway, N. Y, 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 

Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 
Laboratories. The boys are members of the family 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Maas, 
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UNITY. 


May 24, 1890 


es 


Announgements, 


Special Clearance Sale of Books for 
Unity Readers. 

We have on hand a larger stock of the 
books named in this list than we can afford to 
carry over summer, and offer them at these 
special prices for one month only. 

Our offer of UNIry one year with $5.00 
worth of books does not apply to books or- 
dered at these clearance prices. Postage is 
given with each book, but where the aggre. 
gate postage on an order amounts to more 
than 40 cents, customers living within 300 
miles of Chicago will usually save something 
by having the books come by express. The 
most convenient form of remittance is an ex- 
press money order, but postal orders or bank 
drafts are equally safe. Postal notes are no 
safer than currency. 


SERMONS AND LECTURES. 


Twenty-four sermons by Henry W. Bel- 
lows, D. D. Retail $2.00, net $1.50, postage 
15 cents. 

Institute Essays, read before the Ministers’ 
Institute, Providence, R. I., October, 1879. 
Retail $1.25, net 95 cents, postage 14 cents. 

Essays of James Vila Blake. Retail $1.00, 
net 65 cents, postage 9g cents. 

Faith and Freedom. 24 sermons by Stop- 
ford A. Brooke. Retail $1.50, net $1.10, post- 
age 10 cents. 

A Daring Faith and Other Sermons. By 
John W. Chadwick. Retail $1.00, net 75 
cents, postage 8 cents. 

Darwinism in Morals and Other Essays. 
By Frances Power Cobbe. (Slightly shelf 
worn.) Retail. $2.00, net $1.20, postage 10 
cents, | 

Martin Luther and Other Essays. By F. 
H. Hedge. Retail $2.00, net 85 cents,¥postage 
15 cents, 

Three Introductory Lectures on the Sci- 
ence of Thought. By F. Max Muller. Re- 
tail 75 cents, net 45 cents, postage 6 cents. 
Twenty - five 
Retail $2.00, 


Twenty - five’ Sermons of 
years. By William J. Potter. 
net $1.40, postage 15 cents. 

My Creed. By Minot J. Savage. 
$1.00, net 70 cents, postage 1o cents. 

The Modern Sphinx and some of her Rid- 
dles. By Minot J. Savage, Retail $1.00, net 
70 cents, postage 10 cents, 

Philistinism. By R. Heber Newton. Re- 
tail $1.00, net 75 cents, postage 10 cents. 

Essentials and Non-Essentials in Religion, 
By James Freeman Clarke. Retail 50 cents, 
net 40 cents, postage 4 cents. 

Every-Day Religion. By James Freeman 
Clarke. Retail $1,50, net $1.20, postage 12 
cents, 

Self Culture. By James Freeman Clarke. 
Retail $1.50, net $1.20, postage 12 cents. 

Ethical Religion. By William M. Salter. 
Retail $1.50, net $1.15, postage 10 cents. 

Freedom and Fellowship in Religion. Ad- 
dresses from the Platform of the Free Relig- 
ious Association. Retail $1.50, net 65 cents, 
postage 10 cents. . 

American Religion. By Joha Weiss. Re- 
tail $1.50, one copy slightly shelf—worn, at 75 
cents, postage 10 cents. 

Practical Piety. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
Retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, postage 2 cents. 

The Faith of Faiths and its Foundations. 
(Former title, “Show Us the Father.) Six 
sermons by Savage, Calthrop, Chadwick, 
Simmons, Gannett and Jones. Retail 50 
cents, net 30 cents, postage 5 cents, 

The Complete Life. By James H. West. 
Retail 60 cents, net 40 cents, postage § cents. 

Rational Theology. By John Milton Wil- 
liams. Retail $1.00, net 60 cents, postage 10 
cents. 


Retail 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY, 


The Psychic. Life of Micro-Organisms. 
By Alfred Binet Retail 75 cents, net 45 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 


Religious Duty. By Frances Power 
Cobbe. Retail $1.00, net 60 cents, postage 
10 cents. 

Fundamental Problems. The Method of 
Philosophy as a systematic arrangement of 
knowledge. By Dr. Paul Carus. Retail 
$1.00, net 60 cents, postage 10 cents. 


Studies of Christianity. By James Marti- 
neau. Retail $1.25, net 95 cents, postage 13 
cents. 

Evolution and Christianity. By J. C. F. 
Grumbine. Retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, 
postage 4 cents. 

The Laws of Heredity. By Geo, William- 
son, M. D. Retail $1.50, net 65 cents, post. 
age 10 cents. 

Sparks from a Geologist’s Hammer. By 
Alexander Winchell, LL. D. Retail $2.00, 
net $1 40, postage 13 cents, 


BABY CARRIAGES | 


Sas - I make a ey of manufactur. 
ee 4 ZTE ing Baby Carriages to sell direct 
to private parties. You can, 
therefore, do better with me chan 
with adealer. Carriages 


Delivered Free of Charge 


to all in the Unite. States, 
Send for Illustrated ce Wife 
iron 


CS Ree tkicage. 


Chicago Calendar. 
CHURCH OF THE MgssIAH.—Corner Mich- 
igan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister, Services at 10:45 A. M. 


Unity CuurcH.—Corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G, Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH.— Corner 
Monroe and Laflin streets. James Vila 
Blake, minister. Sunday services at II A. 
M. 

ALL Souts CHuurcH.—Corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, May 25, Mr. Jones 
will preach a Decoration Day sermon. Sub- 
ject, “General McPherson, a Knight of the 
Nineteenth Century.” No evening service. 

Unity Cnuurcnu, Hinsdale.—Herbert Taft 
Root, minister. Sunday services at 10:45 
A. M. 

The Chicago Wortgn’s Unitarian Associa- 
tion will meet at Unity Church, Hinsdale, 
Thursday, May 29. Train leaves Union de- 
pot at 11:15, returning, leaves Hinsdale at 
4:58. The new planof a “box lunch” will 
be tried at this meeting. 

- EMMA Dupes, Sec’y. 


Tower-Hill Pleasure Company. 
Additional subscribers since those acknowl- 
edged April 26, at $5 per share. 
Miss Jennie A. Wilcox, Oak Park, III. 
Miss A. A. Ogden, Chicago, III. 
Mr. and Mrs. R.S. Benneson, Quincy, III. 
J. K. P. Porter, Cooksville, Wis. 
Frank N. Wilder, Morgan Park, III. 
Geo. Stickney, Grand Haven, Mich. 


BURLINGTON ROUTE 
But One Night Chicago to Denver 


“The Burlington’s Number One” daily 
vestibule express leaves Chicago at 1:00 p. m. 
and arrives at Denver at 6:30 p. m., the next 
day. Quicker time than by any other route. 
Direct connection with this train from Peoria. 
Additional express trains, making as quick 
time as those of any other road, from Chicago, 
St. Louis and Peoria to St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Council Bluffs, Omaha, Cheyenne, Denver, 
Atchison, Kansas City, Houston and all points 
West, Northwest and Southwest. 


Its superior excellence peoren in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a cen . It is used by 
the United States Government. dorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
rest, and most Heulthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 

Alum. Sold only in Cans 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


This beautiful song, together with 
100 other latest songs, woRps and music 
complete, will be given, ABSOLUTELY 
FRER, to every one sendin only 10c for 


a three months trial to the HOME CIRCLE 
Over 300,000 pxorp.te read our +f. aan 


month. We want pape. more. 

The HOME CIRCLE is ably edited, splen- 
didly illustrated, and altogether one of 
the most fascinating papers published, 
Remember, 100 SONGS, words and music 
complete, and the HOME CIRCLE for 
only 10 cts. Address 
THE HOME CIRCLE, 
$14 Olive Street, 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


All Grades. 


*s}U94) 10 Soype'y 


GH av: 
GETA 


Get bur Catalogue before you buy. 


THE YANKEE BLADE 


tria bers only, 
10 weeks for 


cents. Sample copy 


stamps taken. 


POTTER & POTTER, 92 Federal St., Boston, Mase, 


ee 


A Wealthy Manufacturing Go. . 


Our object in making the 


Gives Gratis Six Solid Silver Spoons. 


following liberal proposal is 


that you may become one of our permanent patrons and al- 
ways use our Family Soap, “Sweet Home,” and fine Toilet 


Articles, and also by speakin 


to your friends in pr ise 


of the fine quality and high character of our Soaps, secure 
them also as regular patrons for our goods. 


Our Soaps are the purest, 


best, and most satisfactory, 


whether made in this country or Europe; everyone who uses 


them once becomes a permanent customer. 


We propose a 


new departure in the soap trade and will sell direct from our 
factory to the consumer, spending the money usually allowed 


for expenses of traveling men, 


wholesale and retail dealers’ 


profits, inhandsome and valuable presents to those who order 
at once. Our goods are made for the select family trade and 
wiil not be soic so dealers, and to induce people to give them 
a trial we accompany each case with many useful and 


valuable presents. 


f 
’ 


ONLY ONE BOX SOLD TO A FAMILY. 
Send us your name on a posta card and we will ship you on terms given 
below, a Box containing all of the following articles : 


ONE HUNDRED CAKES “ Sweet 
Ilome” Family Soap, enough to last a 
family one full year. This Soap is made 
for all household purposes and has no 
superior. 


SIX BOXES BORAXINE. 


One-Fourth Dozen Modjeska Complex- 
ion Soap. 

One Bottle Modjeska Perfume. 

One-Fourth Dozen Ocean Bath Toilet 
Soap. 

One-Fourth Dozen Artistic Toilet Soap. 

.One-Fourth Dozen Creme Toilet Soap. 

One-Fourth Dozen Elite Toilet Soap. 

One Englis* Jar Modjeska Cold Cream. 
Soothing, Healing, Beautifies the. 
Skin, Improves the Complexion, 
Cures Chapped Hands and Lips. 


The above are articles of our own manufacture 
which we take great pride in presenting to the 
readers of this paper. 


One fine Silver-plated Button Hook. 

One Lady’s Celluloid Pen Holder (very 
best). 

One Arabesque Mat. 

One Glove Buttoner. 

One Package “Steadfast” Pins. 


One Spool Black Silk Thread. 


One Gentleman’s Handkerchief, Large. 

Fourteen Patent Transfer Patterns for 
stamping and embroidering table linen, 
toilet mats, towels, tidies, etc., 

One Lady’s Handkerchief. 

One Child’s Lettered Handkerchief. 

One Wall Match Safe. (can be seen at night.) 

One Package Assorted Scrap Pictures. 

Two Celluloid Collar Buttons, 
(Patented). 

Twenty-three Pictures of the Presidents 
of the U.S. 


(In addition to allof the above 
articles we place in each box ONE 
ALBUM containing pictures of the fol- 
lowing celebrities : 
Wm. E, Gladstone, 
Bismarck, Thomas Edison, 
Daniel Webster, Benj. F. Morse, 
J. G. Whittier, Jos. Jefferson, 
Geo. Bancroft, enj. Franklin, 
Abraham Lincoln, H. M. Stanley, 
Ulysses S. Grant, Oliver Perry, 
Robert E. Lee, Goethe, 

Gen. Sheridan, Schiller, 

Thos. Carlyle, Alex. Hamilton, 
Commodore Farragut, John H. Payne, 
“Stonewall” Jackson, Etc, Etc, Etc. 


General Scott, 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO THE READERS OF THE 


UNE. 


+ ie ge — ie 


We hereby promise tnat 1n addition to ail the articles named above, to 


include in every box purchased by subscribers, who will a 


ee to recommend 


“Sweet Home” Soap to twoor more friends, ONE SET (SIX) SOLID SILVER 


TEASPOONS, PLAIN PATTERN—such as 
elegant, (will Last a Life Time). 


your grandmother used, very rich and 


We know the great value of our articles, as we make them ourselves, and are willing to put 
them to the severest kind of a test, hence will ship the box on thirty days’ trial, and if you are not 
fully satisfied with it send us word and we will remove it at our own expense. 

Our Price for the Creat “Sweet Home” Box is Only Six Dollars. 

Write your name and address plainly on p pete card, mail same to us, and a case of these 


goods will be shipped to you on thirty days’ tria 


J.D. LARKIN & CO, *“sirasars.te* BUFFALO, N.Y. 


seen Some 
one Solid Silver Sugar Spoon in the box (in addition to all the other extras) and ship 


ople prefer to send cash with order; we do not ask it, but in such cases we place 
the same day the order is received; all other orders being shipped in their regular turn, 


The National View. 


A Weekly Journal published in the interest 
of the industrial people and the elevation of 
the whole human race. It should be read by 
everybody. 


Subscription One Dollar a Year in Advance, 


Address 


LEE CRANDALL, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


MOTHER’S PORTFOLIO. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
ROYAL QUARTO, OVER 400 PAGES. 


EXQUISITE DOUBLE LITHOGRAPH COVER. 
Eiadergerten Methods, Lessons and Nursery Occupations for 


ds 
young children. Music, stories, and games. Amuse- 
ment and instruction combined. Post-paid, $2.26. 


ese AGENTS te" 


ALICE B.STOCKHAM & CO. Chicago 


4] OW. TO BUILD HOUSES.-—A book 
giving plans and specifications for 25 houses 
of all sizes, from two rooms up, sent postpaid upon 
asa ¥ of 25 cents. 
ddress CHICAGO BUSINESS RECORD, 
132 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ll. 


A MONTH can be made 
$75.22to $250 ea oN Persons pre- 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
meso the lnsinese. Spare monsense mee be prottelty 

. ew vacanc wns 
Bf, JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


“Gee EE WASHINGTON 


Southern Homes. 


LL WHO DESIRE TO 
LEARN about the GrEaT 
PRAIRIE region of WESTERN 
LOUISIANA, near the Gulf, where 
thousands of Northern families have 
happy homes, and besides the staple 
agricultural productions, raise their own 
oranges, figs and other semi-tropical 
fruits, should send for a sample copy of 


“THE AMERICAN” 


A 16 page, bound and trimmed weekly 
paper. 

Subscription $1.00 per year. 
Four weeks only Ten cents. 


Address 


THE AMERICAN, 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


1, The Most Reape erie 
GE S Ra 
prepared Food, adapted oe 
OD RR or 
, label), Palmer, 


